















“ ARCHITECTURE” and 


VOL. CLXXIV 


THE ARCHITECT AND THE CRISIS 


'T’O one outside the architectural profession, or to 
an architect remote from the inner counsels 
which regulate his calling, the Memorandum by the 
President of the R.I.B.A.* may appear to be apologetic 
as well as gloomy. The private architect of to-day, 
whether relying upon his governing body or stand- 
ing upon his own feet, is bound to view the immediate 
future with deep anxiety. Architecture has always 
been the active partner of building and planning, and 
though it must come first, has been so much the 
immediate preliminary of building in one flowing 
process that a cessation of construction threatens im- 
mediately the survival of architectural practice. 

It is small wonder that architects, thus faced with 
extinction, should demand action, whether they have 
specific suggestions to make towards this end or 
whether they adopt the more general attitude that it 
is their job to elect men to formulate policy, not to 
formulate the policy themselves. 

Whatever the merits of the case, it is quite obvious 
by reading betWeen the lines that great pressure from 
below has been exerted upon the Institute to forestall 
a disastrous situation, and that the Institute has felt 
keenly its responsibilities in the matter and the 
inevitable limits of its powers. The Memorandum is 
thus an information sheet for the benefit of the 
ordinary member who has retained his faith in the 
governing body, and also a reply to those whose cries 
for “something to be done about it” have been 
greater in volume than in construction. 

The substance of the Memorandum contains much 
to commend it, and our comments are in no sense 
condemnatory of the policy that has been followed 
in its external incidence. We do think, however, 
that the apologetic note is a little too much in 
evidence, and that there is little for which the Institute 
owes any apology to its members. If any is, indeed, 
needed, it is on the score not that the Institute is 
indifferent or inactive but that its interest and energy 
on behalf of its members have not been sufficiently 
made known to them. There has been an atmosphere 
which suggests that negotiations have been of such 
delicacy that any hint of their nature would prejudice 
their success. 

Now it is possible for happenings to take this form, 
especially if they concern affairs that are not strictly 
within the purview of the architectural profession. 
But has there been any matter under review call- 
ing for such delicacy? We should imagine not, and 
there is certainly nothing in the Memorandum 
to suggest anything of the sort. The activities of the 
Institute have been clearly applied to two main and 
legitimate directions. One is towards a greater use 
of the private architect in the ing out of public 
works formerly handled mainly in official depart- 
ments, and the other is towards a greater energy in 


* See page 452. 
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pressing forward with the preparatory work of future 
schemes. - am ‘ 

These are proper and propitious aims, and we can 
think of little else that the Institute could successfully 
pursue, but both are obvious and in no sense delicate, 
and it is difficult to understand why the course of 
negotiations along these lines could not have been 
reported to the membership, to sustain their hopes 
and to maintain confidence in their representatives. 

We would urge most strongly that the ordinary 
member should be taken into the confidence of the 
Council up to the limit of ._ We deprecate 
equally strongly any section of the Institute taking 
the law into its own hands and duplicating the efforts 
that are being made, other than in the pursuit of 
official policy, and the way to prevent disintegration 
of this kind is to adopt an attitude of complete frank- 
ness between the Council and the membership. The 
whole fabric of the Institute and its Allied Societies 
is so designed as to facilitate exchange of ideas and 
information, and it should be made use of to its fullest 
extent. 

It is a fortunate thing that the Presidential chair 
should be filled at this time by an official architect, 
and that he should be one prepared to advocate the 
reinforcement of de tal work by private 
architects appointed as such. From this fortunate 
chance two things develop: the unity of the profes- 
sion in which the private and official architect are 
partners in a single cause is emphasised, and weight 
is added to the plea that departmental administration 
has its limitations when the work handled ceases to be 
a normal and consistent flow. The situation needs the 
flexibility of the private office when it becomes 
abnormal, and an appeal on such lines is not a call for 
alms for the private practitioner but a constructive 


suggestion for meeting the current situation. 


A further helpful step would be taken if the busy 
private offices (and there are not a few) would follow 
the President’s appeal and pass over some of their 
work to confreres not so fortunate. 

Another sign that the negotiations which the In- 
stitute has conducted have not been without fruit is 
the official response expressed both by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Minister of Works, both of 
whom have made special reference to the desire of 
the Government that preparations of plans should go 
ahead so that a release of work in the future can be 
marked with immediate building activity. It will be 
the task of the Institute to maintain such pressure that 
these good intentions ‘become quickly implemented. 
In that process we see no reason why the ordinary 
member should not be kept fully informed, 
the report is one of pr or deadlock. There is 
nothing to be ashamed of in such a campaign, nor any 
reason why it should be conducted behind sealed 
doors. On the other hand, failure to secure spectacu- 
lar results will lead to disappointment much less keen 
if the course of negotiation is freely reported from 
time to time. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


London’s East End. 
HE small Wiltshire village of Imber 
has certainly achieved fame in the 
last few weeks, for its existence or pos- 
sible non-existence has caused Fleet- 
Street to level its biggest guns at such 
people as the “ War Office vandals” in 
whose hands the fate of this little ham- 
let lies. While admitting that the possible 
destruction of an English village is the 
greatest of pities, the daily Press might 
well divert some of its energy to wider 
issues. For instance, the vast sprawl of 
most of the large cities of the British 
Isles, and the general spoliation of land- 
scape, are subjects which deserve constant 
notice, yet almost always these are 
allowed to pass without mention. Per- 

ps the reason is that in the case of a 
little village all the sentimentality of the 
average reader is played up to and 
(although in all conscience the village 
should be left alone) the whole thing is 
aor and a sense of proportion. is 
ost. 

Such thoughts as these passed through 
our mind as we surveyed recently the 
still appalling devastation that exists in 
the Eastern parts of London. Just 
how and when is this welter to be trans- 
formed into something resembling a 
humanistic, architectural scene? Lon- 
End” has not always been 

wrong side of the city. Shoreditch 
(how ‘many know delightful Charles- 
square or the Geffrye Museum?), Hack- 
ney, Stepney: all these places were once 
individual little oases with much charm- 
ing architecture set in interesting country. 
Now, alas, the bombed areas have taken 
on a barrenness without beauty. 

We would make a plea that all inter- 
ested in reconstruction and the creation of 
beauty out of ugliness should at once 


— officialdom to bring London’s East 


out of its undeserved obscurity and 
into the .limelight, where it can again 
develop, as it began to develop many cen- 
turies ago, into an urbane living district. 
Such places as De Beauvoir Town, which 
lies between the Regent's Canal and 
Dalston, still retains some of this charac- 
ter, and it could be upon such small 
oases as this that new districts could be 
created. One thing is vital—the East End 
should not be allowed to continue the 
line of development which was being fol- 
lowed between the two wars, when com- 
merce not only was the predominant but 
almost the only reason for its existence, 
with the result that the lives of the people 
living there became quite subsidiary to 
the tremendous commercial activity. 

The “East End” presents architects 
and planners with a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to make a thing of beauty out of 
something which has become, through 
the curses of war and unbalanced com- 
mercial development, a district unworthy 
of its long and impressive history and of 
the people who inhabit it. ' 
Brightening the Thames. 

How good it is to see that Sir Alan 
Herbert's life-long wish to see passenger 
traffic on the River Thames is about to 
come info operation. It is strange that— 
with isolated examples such as Vauxhall 
Gardens, Rosherville Gardens and the 
children’s beach below the Tower—we 
have never made use of the London 
Thames as providing a setting for enter- 
tainment. That there is plenty of scope 
for development is obvious; many famous 
rivers on the Continent have been made 
——— — by the use of charm- 
img ca a pleasure grounds well 
within reach of large cities. The South 
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THE ROOSEVELT STATUE. Shown above is Sir William Reid Dick’s statue of 

Franklin D. Roosevelt after the unveiling by Mrs. Roosevelt on Monday morning. 

The setting, by Mr. B. W. L. Gallanaugh, F.R.1L.B.A., will be illustrated in a later 
issue when the obscuring stands have been removed. 


Bank scheme will, when completed, un- 
doubtedly help to lighten the atmosphere 
of the river in the central district, but 
some minor gestures of gaiety in the form 
of riverside restaurants, etc., would do 
wonders for what has become rather a 
“pompous” stretch of water. Even 
Chelsea Reach has so far refrained from 
any form of riverside whimsy, and one 
can only think that the English character 
has temporarily lost such a picturesque 
approach. Perhaps the river buses may 
be the first step towards encouraging the 
development of riverside restaurants and 
cafés and a return to gaiety. 
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Coventry Shopping Precinct. 

A DEPUTATION from the Coventry City 
Council which visited London recently to 
meet representatives of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning obtained 
sanction for the commencement of the 
first phase of the building programme, 
which includes Broadgate front and the 
first part of the shopping precinct. 

The special sub-committee set up by 
the Planning and Redevelopment Com- 
mittee impressed upon the Minister (Mr. 
Lewis Silkin), who received them, the 
need for continuity of work following the 
completion of the Broadgute-road and 
garden schemes. The opening of the new 
city centre by H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
on May 22 will be the signal for the com- 
mencement of the work on the precincts 
The Minister has undertaken to sponsor 
with the Ministry of Works the claims of! 
Coventry in respect of materials and 
labour. A three-year programme, setting 
out the necessary personnel to accomplish 
the work in that time, was submitted. The 
City Council has approved the prin- 
ciple of inviting people to build their own 
premises. 


Coventry Mosaic. 

Tue authorities of Coventry propose to 
incorporate a 30-ft. sq. mosaic map in the 
paving of the shopping precinct which 
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will form gi of the new city centre. 
Large scale mosaic design is _ fre- 
quently an attractive aspect of Conti- 
nental design, especially in the Scandi- 
navian countries, but tended to be 
rather ignored in this country as a form 
of external ground decoration. 
mosaic, to be the work of the Coventry 
and Warwickshire Society of Artists, is to 
portray the Coventry of 300 years ago. 


Mud House at Stourbridge. 

THe Stourbridge Borough Council, 
some years ago, bought for highway im- 
provement what is believed to be one of 
the few remaining mud-walled houses in 
this country—No. 33,. Cross Walks-road, 
Wollescote, Stourbridge. Owing to its 
bad condition this house will shortly 
have to be demolished; but in view of 
its possible architectural and historical 
interest the Borough Council has decided 
that it would like the circumstances to 
be known before demolition takes place. 
The house has two rooms on the ground 
floor and two rooms on the first floor, 
and is built with mud dredged from local 
ponds. Originally it was thatched but 
now has an asbestos-tiled roof and walls 
at least 14 in. thick with a cement facing. 
Any persons interested, either from an 
historical or an architectural point of 
view, and wishing to examine the 
premises, are asked to communicate with 
Mr. A. P. Drury, the Town Clerk of 
Stourbridge. , 


Housing Centre Conference. 

THe Housing Centre is calling a one- 
day conference on April 23, to discuss 
problems of local authority housing. The 
morning session will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the parts which should be 
played by central and local government 
pees 5 by the responsible representatives and 
technicians in housing work. At an 
afternoon session, Sir John Wrigley, C.B., 
Ministry of Health, will speak, and in the 
ensuing discussion those concerned with 
the administration of housing will have 
an opportunity to bring forward their 
own problems. 

City Architect Required. 

Tue council of the City of Liverpool 
invite applications from qualified persons, 
who must be Feilows or Associates of the 
R.I.B.A., for the appointment of City 
Architect and Director of Housing at a 
salary of £3,000 per annum. The person 
appointed will be responsible for the 
whole of the architectural work of the 
corporation, including that of the educa- 
tion authority, and the development, 
maintenance and management of the cor- 
poration’s housing estates. The form of 
application and particulars of duties and 
conditions of appointment may be ob- 
tained from the Town Clerk, Mr. Thomas 
Alker, Municipal Buildings, Dale-street, 
Liverpool, 2, and nen, accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimo- 
nials, must be addressed to him (endorsed 
“ City Architect and Director of Hous- 
ing”). These must be received on or be- 
fore May 12, and canvassing of members 
of the City Council, either directly or 
indirectly, will be a disqualification. 


L.C.C. Deputy Architect. 

THe London County Council invites 
applications for the appointment of 
deputy architect to.the Council. The 
salary is £2,000 increasing by £250 
biennially to £2,500; there are no age 
limits for candidates. The person ap- 
pointed will be subject to the Council's 
Superannuation and provident fund 
scheme. The architect to the Council 
and the superintending architect of metro- 
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politan buildings is responsible for the 
erection and maintenance of all buildings 
and architectural works of the Council, 
with certain exceptions, and for general 
advice on town planning, including the 
preparation of the development plan for 
the County of London. Forms of appli- 
cation (stamped addressed foolscap en- 
velope necessary) are obtainable from the 
Clerk of the Council (G), the County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, 
should be returned by June 18. 
vassing disqualifies. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. A. Roy Crare, L.R.I.B.A., char- 
tered architect, of 1, High-street, Pinner, 
Mddx., has opened a branch office at 42, 
Baker-sireet, Weybridge, Surrey. Trade 
catalogues and literature would be appre- 
ciated. 

In our issue of April 9 the an- 
nouncement of the partnership of Messrs. 
IBBOTT AND BurKE, of Gwydir-chambers, 
104, High Holborn, W.C.1, gave incorrect 
spelling of Mr. C. G. Ibbott’s name. 

Messrs. Lay AND CLARK, quantity sur- 
veyors, have moved to larger premises at 
41, South King-street, Manchester, 2 
(tel. Blackfriars 7210), at which address 
they will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues and information. 

MEssrRs. RONALD CURTIS AND PARTNERS 
and Messrs. DaviDS AND COMPANY an- 
nounce that, owing to the continued 
growth of their respective practices, the 
two firms have been merged into one. 
Larger offices have been acquired and 
the new style and address of the firm 
is Messrs. Ronald Curtis and Davids, 
property consultants, estate managers, 
surveyors and valuers, 4, St. George-street, 
Hanover-square, W.1. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1848 
Saturday, April 15, 1848. 
PROPOSED ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

In January last a number of the archi- 
tects of Liverpool being desirous to see 
the Manor House at Birkenhead, built 
for Mr. William Jackson, M.P., under the 
direction of Mr. Reed, 20 of the principal 
members of the profession there, includ- 
ing Mr. Picton, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Kilpin, 


Can- 
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Mr. Sherlock, Mr. John Hay, and others, 
were invited to do so, and after ha 
viewed the house, on which it 

seem t cost and care have been ex- 
pended, were most hospitably entertained. 
Mr. Jackson, on that occasion when re- 


lying to a complimen toast 
OSE “pcmsa,Yopche of his adeunten 
of the architect’s art, and expressed his 
regret that there was no architectural 
society or institution in Liverpool as in 
other towns. .. . 

Mr. Hay, following this up, said how 
gratifying it was to see so many profes- 
sional men thus throwing aside the cares 
and jealousies of business and meeting 


under such circumstances as the present, * 


and suggested the propriety of their 
taking advantage of it to form a nucleus 
for the formation of such an architectural 
association. 

The idea was warmly taken up; a com- 
mittee was afterwards appointed to 
arrange the scheme, and we hope before 
long that we shall have to record the pro- 
ceedings of the first meeting of the new 
society. 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, April 20. 

LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(North-Western Area).—Speaker, Mr. D. C. 
Burgess. Hop Bine Hotel, East-lane, North 
Wembley. 1 p.m. 

THe INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— 
“Flooding in the Fens and Remedial 
Measures Taken,”” by Mr. E. A. G. Johnson, 
a A.M.LC.E. Great George- 
street, S.W.1.- 5.30 p.m. 

THe Houstnc Centre.— Field Studies,” 
by Mr. F. H. C. Butler. 13, Suffolk-street, 
S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 


Wednesday, April 21. 

THe Royat INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (London and 
South Eastern Counties Section}—A sym- 
posium on “ Laboratory Layout and Con- 


struction.” London School of Hygiene and 
a Medicine, Keppel-street, W.C.1. 
p.m. 


Thursday, April 22. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS.— 
Joint meeting with the British Section, Société 
des Ingenieurs Civils de France. “ Hydro- 
Electric Work in Switzerland—Rossens Dam,” 
by Mr. R. Koechlin. 11, Upper Belgrave- 
street, S.W.1. 


5.55 p.m. 
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EMBERS will have read the state- 
ment published in the March 
R.LB.A. Journal* giving a brief account 
of my recent meeting with the Minister 
of Works and representatives of other 
Government Departments. There is a 
desire amongst members, however, to 
know more of the part played by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 
its endeavours to minimise the effect of 
the present economic. crisis on the pro- 
fession. 

To go back a few years, it was obvious 
that, on the cessation of hostilities, there 
would be a shortage of building labour 
and materials necessitating some system 
of licensing and priorities. It was also 
obvious that these priorities would in- 
clude such work as the repair of war 
damage, housing and schools, and for 
which local authorities would be largely 
responsible. For this reason an early 
approach was made by the Institute to 
the various departments of the Govern- 
ment urging that local authorities should 
engage architects in private practice 
upon much of this work. Lists of archi- 
tects willing to carry out housing, war 
damage repairs and other work were, in 
fact, supplied to local authorities by 
Government departments. 


Most of us hoped that within a reason- 
able time, and with the building up of 
the labour force and the greater avail- 
ability of materials, the volume of work 
would increase and that architects, 
whether in private practice or employed 
by local authorities and other public 
bodies, would be fully employed. Dis- 
appointment resulting from the economic 
crisis and the cut in capital investment 
has, therefore, been all the keener. 
Those who fear they may be the first to 
suffer in consequence of the abandon- 
ment of work seem to doubt whether 
the Institute has been sufficiently active 
in protecting their interests. 

The Institute cannot itself create work. 
Its primary function is to ensure the 
development of architecture. It will 
always demand that architects shall be 
employed on all work coming within 
their province and urge the advantages 
of forward planning in readiness for any 
revival in the building industry. If a 
reduction in output of the industry is 
deliberately planned, then architects must 
have less to do, and those who may need 
work most may be the first to suffer. 
This may be hard, but it is inevitable, 
and I know no method by which such 
work as must be done can be diverted to 
those who need it most—neither has one 
been su ted to me—which will retain 
that freedom of selection which we must 
all recognise as the right of every client. 


Some members have urged that the 
Council should attack the economic 
policy of the Government and press for 
the withdrawal of the “ White Paper.” 
It has been the traditional policy of the 
Institute not to take any part in political 
issues. The Council has therefore deter- 
mined—and in my opinion most wisely 
—to maintain its traditional policy, 
whilst taking all possible steps to protect 
the interests of its members and particu- 
larly of those who may experience hard- 
ship in times of crisis. 

_ Those anxious to maintain an estab- 
lished practice and younger men wishing 
to launch out for themselves may, by 
reason of a sense of frustration, be 


* See also The Builder, February 27, p. 247. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 
Memorandum by the President of the R.I.BA. 


tempted to feel their interests are not 
receiving sufficiently active consideration. 
It may be unpleasant—though sound— 
advice to suggest that, until conditions 
become more settled, they should con- 
sider the acceptance of such work as is 
available, though it may not be of the 
nature they would normally accept. Work 
is available overseas for younger men, 
but great difficulty is being experienced 
in filling vacant posts. It is surely unfair 
to suggest, at a time when building 
projects are being curtailed or abandoned, 
that the Institute is lacking in initiative 
if it cannot find work. 

During his term of office the President 
of this Institute meets members of the 
Government, the representatives of local 
authorities and great public under- 
takings, and many of those interested in 
the work of the profession. It is not 
always possible to disclose what takes 
place at these meetings, but I can assure 
all members of the Institute that. fully 
conscious of present difficulties, I have 
made use of every possible opportunity to 
urge the importance of forward planning, 
which will not only ensure readiness to 
go ahead with great building undertakings 
when conditions permit, but also reduce 
the possibilities of unemployment amongst 
architects. 

Though this note has been prepared 
for the information of members of the 
Institute it may fall into the hands of 
some who are interested in building 
projects and the services which the pro- 
fession renders to the country. I there- 
fore set out some of the more important 
suggestions I have made in negotiations 
which I have carried out so that mem- 
bers will be informed, and those to whom 
the suggestions have been made may act 
upon them :— 

(a) That the Government should 
allow architects already commissioned 
by them to proceed upon the schemes 
entrusted to them and commission 
others for those projects which must 
be put in hand as soon as conditions 
permit. 

(b) That the various Government 
departments concerned should urge 
local authorities to proceed with 
forward planning. 

(c) That should the volume of work 
in Government or local authority 
offices necessitate additional architec- 
tural help, the employment of archi- 
tects in private practice should be con- 
sidered as an alternative to the expan- 
sion of established staffs, 

(d) That all concerned in building 
projects should use their respite to 
prepare for early action when the 
present bans are lifted. 


I should be wanting in fairness to those 
to whom my representations have been 
made if I did not express my apprecia- 
tion of the very sympathetic considera- 
tion given to my appeals. I have noticed 
with great satisfaction the measure of 
good will obtaining between the various 
Ministries of the Government, local 
authorities and the Institute, and the 
readiness with which consultation has 
been made possible. 

These representations have not been 
in vain. In his Budget speech on April 6 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer used 
these words: “ The fact that we are, I 
hope temporarily, unable to embark on 
more extensive schemes should not stop 
the preparation of planning, and plan- 
ning of schemes for the future. Indeed, 
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it may be an opportunity when engi- 
neers, architects and other professional 
persons are less heavily engaged on 
urgent work to get ahead with such 
plans.” 

Speaking at Manchester on the same 
day, the Minister of Works said: “ The 
planning of work in architectural offices 
must continue and the general pre- 
liminary work of schemes of all kinds be 
brought to readiness so that when oppor- 
tunity affords we shal! be ready to go 
forward with greater vigour than ever 
and with added efficiency and effect 
because we have used our opportunities 
to make our buildings more perfect.” 

Both statements have appeared in the 
Press for all to read. That made by the 
Minister of Works was fully reported by 
the B.B.C. ; 

I can only hope that this very clear 
statement of the desire and intention of 
the Government will be acted upon, and 
{ am most grateful to the Ministers for 
making it. It should do much to relieve 
anxiety. 

If there is more that I can do I am at 
the service of the Institute and its mem- 
bers. If amy member can suggest any 
method whereby, in a period of national 
retrenchment, work can be found for 
those who fear unemployment, I know 
the Council will sympathetically consider 
it, but any such proposal must avoid 
political issues and preserve the right of 
some measure of selection to those willing 
to place commissions with architects who 
are feeling the effect of retrenchment. 

I make one other suggestion with some 
hesitation. Jt may well be that some 
principals of busy private offices may be 
able to direct work which would normally 
come their way to those who find them- 
selves in difficulties. I make the same 
appeal to my brother official architects. 
but without the same hesitation. There 
is much they can do. They possess the 
knowledge of work which is urgently 
required and they know the qualifications 
of those available to undertake it. Where 
hardship exists they should be able to 
extend a helping hand by recommending 
their authority to employ architects in 
Private practice. 

It is my sincere hope that this state- 
ment may allay the anxiety of those who. 
having no opportunity of knowing the 
constant action taken to protect their 
interests, may feel they are being over- 
looked. It may well be that the present 
restrictions will be removed sooner than 
some pessimists expect. In the mean- 
while it is only by pulling together as 2 
united profession and sinking all sectiona! 
interests that we shall weather the storm 
which is affecting not only members of 
this Institute but the whole nation. 


L. H. Keay, 


April 8, 1948. President, R.1.B.A. 





REVISED EXPORT TARGETS 


Detaits of the revised export targets 
for the end of 1948 were issued at a 
Press conference held by Mr. Haroip 
WILSON, President of the Board of Trade. 
on Tuesday. Mr. Wilson said the new 
target for United Kingdom exports as 4 
whole was set at 150 per cent. of the 
volume of 1938 exports instead of the 
original 160 per cent. The most im- 
portant reason for the change from the 
September targets, he said, was that con- 
siderably less steel would be available 
for use in the engineering industries 
than would be required to meet the 
original targets, some of which were 
found to be unrealistic in the light of 
—_ supplies likely to be available 1° 
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NATURAL LIGHTING IN 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


MODEL AT PHYSICAL SOCIETY 
EXHIBITION 


A MODEL showing what may be a 
great advance in the natural lighting of 
picture galleries is to be seen at the 
annual exhibition of scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus of. the Physical 
Society at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology opened on April 6. The 
model has been designed by the Building 
Research Station, D.S.1.R., to show how 
the war-damaged rooms at the National 
Gallery mignt be reconstructed. 

It has never been easy to daylight 
large picture galleries well. It is tech- 
nically difficult, high standards are set, 
and reflections on the glass of the pictures 
have always teen a nuisance. 

At the request of the Ministry of 
Works, the Building Research Station has 
made a study of the problem, in prepara- 
tion for the reconstruction of some of 
the war-damaged rooms in the National 
Gallery. A _ solution has been made 
easier by a decision to air-condition these 
particular rooms, so that the paintings 
need not be glazed. Reflections, there- 
fore, will not be much of a problem. But 
the remaining difficulties are awkward 
enough, and few, if any, existing galleries 
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General view of model. The top 


1 portion 
the louvres and laylight have been lifted. 


always so bright that the eyes adjust 
themselves to it rather than to the light 
lower down in the room. This is true 
regardless of the kind of glass used in 
the roof light, and it means that the paint- 
ings are not seen as well as they could 
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is on the ground, to the left, and 
(D.S.LR. copyright.) 


the pictures hang. The eyes tend to be 
attracted to the brightest things in view, 
and the light upper walls are, therefore, 
distracting. Both factors create the im- 
pression, common in picture galleries, 
that the room is a sort of well, and that 


the paintings hang in a poor light. 
Shadows under deep cornices around the 
room often aggravate this. 


be. The other awkward problem is that 
the light on the higher parts of the walls 
is stronger than on the lower parts where 


in Britain or elsewhere have solved them. 
There are two main difficulties. A 
roof-light usually has to be used; it is 
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The model shows a new proposal de- 
Si to overcome these difficulties. 
essential feature is a louvre system 
arranged so that the strongest light plays 
on the paintings—not on the upper parts 
of the walis—so that no direct view 
of sky is obtained from the main part 
of the floor. Thus the too-bright sky- 
light and the bad distribution of light on 
the walls are both dealt with. The 
shallow cornice also avoids aggravating 
shadows. Trials with and without the 
louvres show that, though these cut down 
the amount of light entering the room, 
they produce much more comfortable 
lighting and better conditions for seeing 
the paintings. 


Protection from Summer Heat. 

Other minor features have been intro- 
duced. There is a flat laylight below 
the louvres to reduce the amount of air 
which has to be conditioned, and to help 
to insulate against outdoor temperature 
changes. Another feature is a glass 
louvre system outside to help to protect 
against the heat of the summer sun with- 
out reducing the light too much. Studies 
have shown the types of diffusing glass 
most suitable for the louvres. Both 
these points are important for the 
economy of the air-conditioning system. 
A third idea is the hood over each door, 
so that a visitor entering the room does 
not get a sudden view of sky direct in 
the eyes. 

Artificial lighting is a amet study, 
and it is hoped to arrange for complete, 
high-quality artificial lighting on an 
experimental basis to see if people prefer 
it. In America there is a swing in this 
direction, but in Europe it is still held 
that natural lighting is best in daytime. 

The ideas were developed as part of 
the work of the combined team of archi- 
tects and physicists working at the 
Building Research Station on lighting 
problems of buildings. The construction 
of the model was carried out in the 
Station’s workshops. Mr. J. B. Bicker- 
dyke, A.R.I.B.A., was mainly responsible 
for the actual design. The Director of 


Building Research is Dr. F. M. Lea, 
O.B.E., F.R.1.C. 
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AUGUSTE PERRET 


RECEPTION AT ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A DINNER given in honour of MONSIEUR 
AUGUSTE PERRET was heid at the Archi- 
tectural Association, 36, Bedford-square, 
on ee 7. After Mr. Howarp ROBERT- 
son had welcomed the guest of honour, 
Mr. HENRY FLETCHER congratulated the 
Architectural Association on having 
assembled to do honour to a great man. 
Perret was “pioneer, constructor and 
architect. _To-day France was full of 
copies of his church at Raincy, and some 
of these copies had been made by 
eminent architects. It was well known 
that he had brought reinforced concrete 
into the class of materials suitable for 
great architecture. It was worth while 
remarking that none of his buildings, 
however daring, seemed out of place in 
the streets of Paris and other French 
towns, a fact which showed them to be 
of the genuine tradition of great French 
architecture. The variety of Monsieur 
Perret’s work was extraordinary, and all 
present hoped that he would retain his 
present health and energy until he had 
finished his work on the reconstruction 
of the port of Le Havre. 

MONSIEUR PERRET’ thanked the 
assembly for the compliment they had 
paid him, and made some observations 
on the theory of architecture. Architec- 
ture, he said, was not made an art by 
its material condition, for the spirit was 
more than the material. Nevertheless, 
technique was a permanent homage 
rendered by art to nature. It was an 
essential element of the imagination, the 
authentic source of inspiration, the most 
effective prayer and the mother tongue 
of every creator. Technique conducted 
to architecture, which itself was the art 
of organising space, and expressed itself 
in construction. Mobile or immobile, 
everything that occupied space belonged 
to the domain of architecture. It seized 
all space, limited it, enclosed it and 
established it. Architecture had the 
privilege of creating magic spaces. This 








ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1948. Bet 


Auguste Perret being congratulated by M. Rene Massigli, the French Ambassador, 
after being awarded the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, 1948, at the R.LB.A. 
last week. M. Perret is on the right. 
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was architecture of the spirit. But of ail 
expressions of art, architecture was the 
one most subject to material conditions. 
to permanent ones imposed by nature 
and to transient ones imposed by man. 
These conditions included climate with 
its variations and extremes, materials, the 
laws of stability and the visual effect of 
the building. The sense of what was 
eternal and universal in line and form 
imposed permanent conditions. The 
architect was the constructor who satis- 
fied that which was transient by that 
which was permanent. By grace of a 
combination of science and intuition he 
conceived a sovereign shelter able to 
receive in its unify the diversity of the 
organisms necessary to its function. By 
construction the architect satisfied con- 
ditions whether transient or permanent. 
Construction was the mother tongue of 
the architect; he was a poet who thought 
and spoke in construction. The great 
buildings of to-day were supported by a 
frame in steel or reinforced concrete, and 
this was to the building what the 
skeleton was to an animal. Like the 
skeleton of an animal it was rhythmical, 
balanced and symmetrical, and contained 
and supported the most diverse organs, 
most diversely placed, required by the 
object and function of the building. The 
architect who concealed any part of the 
frame deprived himself of the only legiti- 
mate ornament of his work and its most 
beautiful one. To hide a stanchion as 
if*it was a fault, or to make a false 
column, was a crime. The building was 
the frame supplied with the elements 
and forms imposed by permanent con- 
ditions which submitted themselves to 
nature. The building would have 
character if transient and permanent con- 
ditions were satisfied, and being thus 
submitted to man and to nature it would 
have style and would be harmonious. 
Character, style and harmony were the 
milestones along the road which con- 
ducted by truth to beauty. By the 
splendour of truth the building attained 
beauty. 


COLONEL CART DE LAFONTAINE asked 
how far Monsieur Perret thought the use 
of the cantilever principle with reinforced 
concrete could be taken in modern work? 
MONSIEUR PERRET replied that reinforced 
concrete was a most dangerous thing for 
the architect, because all sorts of stupid 
things could: be done with it and the 
building would not fall down. 


Sir Owen WILLIAMS said the honour 
that had been conferred on their guest 
by the R.1.B.A. was also an honour for 
that Institute. A year ago he had been 
in France inspecting their works of con- 
struction, and had been astonished at 
the energy, courage and ingenuity put 
into those works since the end of the 
war. That spirit of courage, the spirit 
not only cf trying new materials but of 
using the old and: derelict, was the same 
spirit that Monsieur Perret had shown. 
and for that reason it was a great thing 
to honour him at this hour. 


Examination Results. 

THE Royal Institation of Chartered 
Surveyors have published the names © 
the successful candidates for the pre- 
liminary 1948 examinations for England. 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland and 
Eire. The Julian Rogers prize has been 
awarded to Mr. Eric Milne, 9, Drumby- 
crescent, Clarkston, Renfrewshire. The 
Institution have also published: the re- 
sults of. the special test examination for 
b= tang Northern Ireland, Scotland and 

ales. 
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““MILDURA COURT” 


Flats and Maternity 
Centre for Hornsey M.B.C. 


J. H. MELVILLE RICHARDS, 
BOROUGH ENGINEER AND SUR- 
VEYOR; J. A. MAUDSLEY, 
A.R.LB.A., CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT; B. BANCROFT, 
ARLBA, ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT 


THIS BUILDING IS TO BE DEDICATED TO 
the City of Mildura, Victoria, Australia, 
as a token of gratitude to its citizens for 
their practical sympathy in sending food 
to the needy and aged people of Hornsey 
in the difficult post-war years. 


The project incorperates a maternity 
and child welfare centre and 37 flats, to- 
gether with a small maintenance depart- 
ment. The site has a gross area of 1.80 
acres, and as there is a longitudinal fall 
of 12 ft., an extra storey is incorporated 
at the lower end. 


PLANNING.—During the. war some in- 
teresting research was carried out in the 
Borough Engineer’s department to evolve 
a plan incorporating all the desirable 
features at minimum cost. These were as 
follows: (1) Kitchen large enough to 
take the necessary equipment, with space 
for a table at which an occasional meal 
can be served, and preferably fitted with 
a ventilated canopy over the cooker and 
boiler. (2) The kitchen to have draining- 
board, sink, second draining-board, work 
slab, cooker, and adequate cupboard 
space, also space for refrigerator and 
wash boiler. (3) A solid fuel domestic 
boiler in the kitchen for constant hot 
water. (4) The boiler flue and hot water 
storage tank should preferably be in the 
middle of the flat to avoid heat loss. (5) 
A utility balcony opening off the kitchen. 
(6) Fuel store so arranged that delivery 
can be made from the public staircase 
through a metal opening. (7) A deep 
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recess in the hall for coats and hats, with 
space for a push-chair or pram. (8) 
Meter cupboard near front door, prefer- 
ably with outside access for meter 
reader. (9) A delivery hatch, nook or 


shelf, above ground, near entrance. (10) . 


Easy communication between kitchen 
and dining space. (11) Living-room 
with french windows and sun _ bal- 
cony large enough to take 

(12) Open fire in living-room suitable for 
burning smokeless and other solid fuel 
and lighted by gas. (13) Bedrooms, bath- 
room and w.c. away from hall and stairs. 
(14) Bedrooms with deep, built-in ward- 
robe to take hangers end-on. (15) First 
and second bedrooms large enough to 
take one double bed or two single beds. 
(16) Separate bathroom and we. (17) 
Plumbing and pipework easily accessible, 
with main pipes enclosed in a Bang ord 
designed duct. (18) Provision of a t- 
in cupboard for general storage. (19) 
Individual pram store at ground > 
preferably inside the building. (20) 
Properly ventilated built-in larder with 
access from kitchen. 

As far as practicable these ideas have 
been incorporated in the design. Access 
to the flats is gained from enclosed stair- 
cases, and an automatic passenger lift is 
proposed, large enough to take a pram. 
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FLATS AT 
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F. G. SOUTHGATE, A.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.1., BOROUGH ARCHITECT 


“PRIORY 


N. F. PEARCE, A.R.LB.A., S. W. NASH, A.LA.A., H. C. MACAREE, A.R.LB.A., AND W. F. E. EDWARDS, 
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THE BUILDER 


* 

. THREE BEDROOM BLOCKS 
. TWO BEDROOM BLOCKS 
. ELDERLY PEOPLES BLOCK 
. ESTATE OFFICE 
_ ELECTRICITY SUB STATION 
. CHAPEL OF REST 
. GARAGES 
. TENNIS COURTS 
. CHILDRENS PLAYGROUND 
_. COMMUNITY CENTRE 
. BOWLING GREEN 

* SHOPPING CENTRE 
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“PRIORY COURT”: FLATS AT WALTHAMSTOW 


ONE OF THE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING WALTHAM- 
stow in its post-war housing programme is the limited amount 
of land available in the borough for housing purposes. A 
thorough survey has been made and all sites suitable for 
housing purposes have been acquired but, unfortunately, the 
total area of the land available is quite inadequate to provide 
sites for houses in sufficient numbers. Consequently appli- 
cation has been made for an allocation of 2,000 houses in the 
new town to be built at Harlow in an effort to bridge the gap. 
This shortage of building sites greatly influenced the Council's 
decision to erect multi-storey flats on the Countess-road site, 
which has an area of 20.73 acres. 

Multi-storey flats are a new departure in Walthamstow, 
and the scheme now in course of construction is planned on 
modern and spacious lines, and consists of 21 blocks com- 
prising a total of 414 flats; 20 of ‘the blocks are six storeys 
high, and each consists of 20 flats, and the single two-storey 
block contains 14 flats. 

The layout for the scheme is so arranged that most flats 
have east-west aspect, and the complete scheme is designed in 
the form of a precinct. The main road through the site has 
been planned to discourage use by traffic other than for local 
purposes. A loop road off the main road encloses a space | 


which forms the site for a future Community Centre, the 
spaces on each side of which will be laid out as tennis courts 
and bowling greens. The open spaces between the blocks of 
flats will be grass, and the blocks in the majority of cases are 
served by footpaths; only in cases where the blocks are 
sited at some distance from the main road have service roads 
been introduced. Provision is made in the scheme for a 
future Estate Office, ten lock-up shops, garage accommoda- 
tion, tennis courts and children’s playgrounds, and a site has 
been allocated to a Chapel-of-Rest. 

Five floors of the six-storey blocks are devoted to flats 
and are served by staircases and lifts with entrance-hall 
approach on the ground floor, the space on this floor being 
mainly devoted to perambulator and cycle stores and laundry 
facilities comprising washing cubicles fitted up with sink, 
electric washer and wringer and table top, and drying-room 
complete with electric drying cabinets. Hot water for the 
washing cubicles is supplied from electric storage heaters. 
Handicraft rooms and refuse container stores are also arranged 
on the ground floor. The unoccupied spaces serve as covered 
playgrounds for children. 

Seventeen of the six-storey blocks have flats providing the 
following accommodation : Living-room, 183 ft. super; 

























kitchen, 97 ft. super; bedroom 1, 140 ft. super; bedroom 2, 
112 ft. super; bedroom 3, 70 ft. super; also a bathroom and 
separate w.c. and a balcony with access from both living- 
room and kitchen. 

The other three six-storey blocks have flats providing : 
Living-room, 160 ft. super; kitchen, 81 ft. super; bedroom 1, 
147 ft. super; bedroom 2, 139 ft. super; also a bathroom 
and separate w.c. and a balcony with access from both living- 
room and kitchen. 

All the flats are fitted with built-in wardrobe cupboards 
in bedrooms, linen cupboard, electric distribution board and 
meter cupboards and coal stores. Kitchens are fitted up 
with larder, broom and dry-goods cupboards, combined 
serving hatch and dresser fitment, table, aluminium sink unit 
with double drainer, and are serviced for either gas or electric 
cookers. The hot water supply for each flat is provided by an 
electric storage heater, located beneath the sink drainer in the 
kitchens. 

The refuse disposal system consists of a main trunk chute 
running the full height of the building and discharging into 
the refuse store on the ground floor, and access to the chute 
is conveniently arranged adjacent to the kitchens on each floor, 
each aperture being provided with a cast-iron hopper. 

The two-storey block consists of 14 flats, each with : 
Living-room, 142 ft. super; bedroom, 120 ft. super; kitchen, 
60 ft. super; combined bathroom and w.c., larder, fuel store 
and built-in cupboard fitments. 

These flats are designed for elderly persons; a common 
room and sun shelter have been provided, and the scheme is 
designed to form a quiet quadrangle although forming an 
integral part of the major scheme. 

COonsTRUCTION.—In view of the nature of the soil, it was 
found necessary to provide pile foundations for all the build- 
ings, with pile caps and reinforced concrete beams supporting 
a reinforced concrete ground-floor slab. Reinforced concrete 
columns extend the height of the ground-floor storey, and 
give the five storeys above the appearance of being raised on 
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The Six-Storey Block, West Elevation. 











stilts. The space under is being utilised for the purposes 
described earlier on. 

The six-storey blocks are designed on a simple grid system 
and*constructed with columns, beams, floor slabs and pane! 
walls in vibrated reinforced concrete. The panel walls are 
5 in. thick and, to ensure efficient thermal insulation, are lined 
on the inside with 2 in. wood-wool building slabs which 
formed the shuttering on this side of the wall. 

Five blocks are being constructed in this manner; last 
year difficulties were experienced in obtaining the high tensile 
steel fabric for the panel walls and it has therefore been 
decided to complete the scheme by constructing the walls o! 
the blocks in brick cladding. A 44 in. external wall of con- 
crete bricks supported on projecting nibs at each floor leve! 
will completely sheath the building; internally a 4 in. Moler 
block wall will be built with a 2 in. cavity from the outer wall 
the two walls being tied by copper wall ties; a copper damp- 
proof course will be provided at each floor level. 

Internai partitions are constructed in 2 in. hollow clay 
blocks and the party walls are constructed in two leaves 0! 
3 in. hollow blocks, with a cavity between; these partitions 
are insulated against sound transmission by layers of hair 
felt fixed at the junctions of the partitions with walls and, in 
this connection, the floor finishing is constructed on the 
floating principle: a 1 in. layer of glass-silk is spread over the 
whole floor slab, and on this is placed a 14 in. thick cement 
screeding reinforced with wire netting, finished with 7 in. 
brown bituminous mastic flooring. The roof slab is covered 
with bituminous roofing felt and a 2 in. layer of pea shingle 
All plumbing and other services are accommodated in ducts 
and therefore concealed. The wastes, etc., are arranged on 
the one-pipe system. 

The heating in the living-room is from an open fire which 
is provided with a point for gas poker ignition. The larges! 
bedroom has an electric fire and the second bedroom has a 
plug point for an electric wall radiator. In addition to the 
usual lighting points, ample ,electric plug points are fitted 
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and each flat is provided with the necessary installation for 
wireless. 


The two-storey block is of brick construction with 11 in. 
cavity walls, and is ve gene with asbestos Hendon Purlin tiles 
fixed to rafters spaced at 3 ft. centres. One inch wood-wool 
slabs fixed on underside of the ceiling rafters provide 
thermal insulation and a | in. layer of glass silk quilting was 
fixed under the boards at first r level to diminish 
sound transmission. heating of the living-room is from 
an open fire which is provided with a point for gas ignition 
which, coupled to an indirect storage cylinder, supplies hot 
water for domestic purposes and also heats the radiator for 
background heating in each bedroom. An electric fire is 
incorporated in each radiator for heating purposes when the 
living room fire is not in use, and electric immersion heaters 
are provided for the storage cylinder, which will give sufficient 
hot water for normal requirements during the summer months. 

FORMWORK AND SCAFFOLDING.—Formwork for plain 
external wall surfaces and for floor decking consists of panels 
made up of sheet steel and light angle steel framework. A 
similar type of curved panel was used for the column lengths 
of circular sections on the ground storey. Timber was used 
for the internal columns and for beam sides and soffits. 

All formwork was supported on a system of tubular steel 
scaffolding and screw adjustment props with timber joists 
and runners and walings. 

Services.—All the necessary holes for the passage of pipes 
and conduits were formed in the concrete during the placing, 
and plumbing in each flat is compactly grouped, and the 





poe liga Blige greet ge tang 8G water and gas | 
cvaned in vovibeal dior vomaies te Saleoe the roof are all 
encased in vertical ducts ng the fall height ofthe building 
a0 planing 1 umes Calle: cual 


bivediam sycncionany Sry hyn wicks ped 
consumer’s meter fitted in a cupboard above the coal store 
conduits and terminal boxes are embedded 


FInisHes— INTERNAL. —Main entrance halls have buff 
quarry tile paving, and stairs and landings grey granolithic 
paving. The floors, with the exception of the kit kitchens, have 
buff quarry tile pavings ; the laundry; handicraft and store 
rooms and the covered playing areas are finished with 
lithic paving. Plastering on the wood-wool lined clay 
block partitions and the ceilings is two-coat work; one part 
cement, one part lime and six sand was used for the 
backing coat and a hard wall plaster for the second coat. 
The walls and ceilings generally were distempered and the 
joinery fittings and windows painted. For the entrance halls 
and staircases a cement paint was used as background decora- 
tion on which a geometrical pattern was picked out in blue, 
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Plans of Six-Storey Flats. 
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whilst bright orange paint was used for the hasdiniile. A 
geometrical pattern in orange was used to emphasise the 
entrance doorway to each flat. 

INSULATION.—The thermal transmittance coefficient U for 
a 5 in. thick reinforced concrete wall with a 2 in. thick wood- 
wool lining, such as that which has been used, is estimated to 
be 0.18. For the roof, the 44 in. thick slab, 2in. average 
thick clinker screed, the waterproofing felt and 3 in. layer 
pa “ee shingle, together give an approximate value for U of 

The 2in. wood-wool lining to the external walls also 
served the purpose of minimising sound transmission in the 
buildings. Other sound insulating precautions, in addition 
to designing each lift shaft as an independent structure, 
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The Two-Storey (Elderly People’s) Block. 


Pians of Elderly People’s Block. 











include the use of cavity construction for the party* wall and 
chimney breas‘s, isolating the party walls from the main 
structure by felt strips at all edges, and the “ floating ” floor 
construction in which the glass fibre quilt separates the floor 
screed and the partitions built upon it and the floor finish, 
from the structural slab. In addition, noise and vibration 
from the overhead lift motors are reduced by bedding the 
concrete bases on a 2 in. layer of cork. eee 

Evectriciry Sus-STaTion.—An electricity sub-station is 
incorporated in the scheme for supplying current to the flats 
and also serves the immediate neighbourhood. The station 
has been designed on contrasting lines to the general work of 
the scheme with external walls built in random rubble. The 
stone used is Kentish Rag. 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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Part of a Living-room, showing Fireplace. 


Gliksten Doors, Ltd., doors; 
itchen and bedroom fitments. 


The Drying Room in the Communal Laundry. 





The engineer for the scheme is Mr. T. S. Cunningham, B.Sc. , bituminous felt roofigg ; 


(Eng.), M.I.Mun.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor ; 
electrical engineer, Mr. E. S. Riley, M.I-Mech.E., M.LE.E., 
Borough Electrical Engineer and’ Manager ; i 
veyors, Messrs. C. E. Ball and Partners ; 


works, Mr. W. G. Atkinson, M.IL.C.W.A 


chief clerk of pene A ond Wilkinson (Birmingham), Ltd., ironmongery; 


and Clarke, Ltd., ironmongery; W. James and Co., Li. metal en 
Haskins ; and 


The general contractors are Messrs. Gee, Walker and 
Slater, Ltd., and the following are the ee: — 


Franki Compressed Pile Co., Ltd., concrete 


and Co., Ltd., steel reinforcement ; : Flooring Coatanens (London, — 
constructional reinforced concrete framing; J. A. Kin 
precast concrete window frames ; Bratt, Colbran, Ltd., 
Fire and Foundry Co., Ltd., fireplaces ; Ideal Boilers and Radiators, Ltd., 
heating fittings ; W. rs Telling, Ltd., granolithic paving ; Carter and C o.. 


London, Ltd., floor and wall tiling ; Bright’s As: 
mastic flooring ; Asbestos Cement Roofings (Lo 


cuuluoner installations ; 
Froy and Sons, Ltd., sanitary f 
Ltd., sanitary fittings ; 


ore] A. ig oa 


The general contractors for the electricity sub-station were 
and Sons. 


t Contractors, Ltd., 


tiling ; Excel Asphalte Co., Ltd., asphalt roofing ; 


“PRIORY COURT” 
FLATS 
AT WALTHAMSTOW 


F: G. SOUTHGATE, A.R.LB.A., 
A.M.T.P.1, BOROUGH ARCHITECT 





Ragusa Asphalte 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


Teamwork in Building. 
To THE Eprror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—1 feel confident that the plea for 
the “ soy rarig of relations between 
Building Trade Employer and Operative 
recently made by Mr. D. C. Burgess, 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, and reported in, your issue 
for March 12, and the comments thereon 
contained in the letter from Mr. E. L. 
Jones, Regional Secretary, London Re- 
gional Council, N.F.B.T.O., in the corre- 
spondence columns of your issue for 
April 9, will be warmly welcomed and 
received with the fullest approval and 
support by all‘enlightened employers and 
operatives in the industry. 

Mr. Burgess asks, “Have we no 
common purpose now?” The answer, as 
it always has been, must be “ Yes, the 
provision of a thoroughly economic and 
competent. service to the community.” It 
is regrettable that this point appears to 
be so often overlooked. To effect such 
service careful consideration must be 
given to our various moral —— 
bilities and personal conduct so far as 
they may affect those with whom we work 
and come into contact so that the 
common task may be eased by a greater 
understanding and forbearance and the 
happiness of everyone connected with 
the building industry increased. 

I would, however, like to suggest that 
the “team” to which reference has been 
made cannot be confined to the building 
trade employer and operative alone, 
although both play a substantial part in 
pene the service to the community 
or which the industry exists, Surely the 
architects and surveyors and the local 
authority and Government servants who 
are responsible for administering the 
regulations and controls which exist in 
the building industry to-day should be 
included in the “team”? For without 
their entire co-operation, their prompt 
attention to detail and their realisation 
of the complexities confronting the build- 
ing industry to-day, delays and wastage 
are inevitable and the smooth running 
and organisation of the industry impaired 
and frustrated. Is it too much to hope 
that with the critical economic conditions 
now facing this country every section of 
the industry will earnestly strive to 
establish and sustain a more co-operative 
spirit so that overall efficiency may be 
increased and the cost of building 


reduced? 
D. E. WoopsBinE PARISH. 
11, Buckingham Palace-gardens, S.W.1, 


To THE Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—Service upon the various Regional 
Joint Committees and Panels prompts me 
to suggest that if the Federations of 
Operatives and Employers could find 
some way to imbue their “rank and 
file” with the spirit Of understanding and 
just co-operation usually found among 
the representatives of “ both sides,” on 
these joint bodies, the industry would 
then gain a coherence and strength of 
purpose that would be of incalculable 
potency in the present difficult period of 
our history. 

In due course, the operative would 
regain that pride in honest labour and 
fine workmanship, and the management 
that sense of achievement out of which, 
by the effective and skilful use of labour 
and materials available, new buildings 
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are born, or old ones given a new lease 
of life, for the common good. _ 

With this in mind, I am particularly 
glad ‘to see, on page 440 of your issue 
of April 9, the report of the Mock Con- 
ciliation Panel, and look forward to many 
more attempts to overcome the deadly 
apathy of the ordinary members of the 
respective Federations. 

The Trade Unions and Master Asso- 
ciations must make a supreme effort to 
get individual members to take part in 
the work that the joint organisation needs 
if we, as an industry, are to deal with 
the building work required for rehousing 
our people, modernising our factories 
and the erection of all the ancillary 
buildings needed throughout the British 


Isles. 
A. .W. YEOmANS, M.1.0.B. 
41, Upper Berkeley-street, W.1. 


To THE Epitor or The Builder. 


Sir,—The letter by Mr. E. L. Jones, 
“Teamwork in Building,” in your issue 
for April 9, prompts me to suggest that 
co-partnership in the building industry 
should be given a trial. The appeals to 
workmen to trust their masters, and vice- 
versa, fall on deaf ears, and only an 
appeal to the common sense of both 
sides of the building industry to adopt 
the co-partnership principle of profit- 
sharing as, and only as, such profit is 
earned, will, in my opinion, achieve 
something. “Incentives” of all other 
types have failed to stop the slacker 
from slacking and the exploiter from 
exploiting. 

S. C. CuLuincTon, A.R.LC.S. 

73, Faraday-avenue, Sidcup,Kent. 


“ Out-of-Date ” Technical Books. 
To THE Epiror oF The Builder. 


Sirn.—When the Librarian of the 
Ministry of Works stated (as reported in 
your number for April 9) that a book 
dealing with a technical subject is usually 
out of date in many respects before it is 
published, he was confusing the func- 
tions of books, reports, magazine articles 
and trade catalogues. It is true that it 
may now take a year from the completion 
of the manuscript to its publication in 
book form, but building practice does 
not change so quickly as that. A book 
should deal with standard practice, not 
with the latest theory or process which 
may or may not starid the test of time 
and which may mislead those who read 
the book after a new idea described in it 
has been discarded as worthless. These 
developments are properly described in 
the Technical Press and in reports, where 
one can trace the original idea, improve- 
ments upon it as they are made, and 
finally the acceptable form which becomes 
standard practice, or perhaps the original 
idea is followed by criticisms which con- 
demn it. A book which included ideas 
before their value had been proved would 
be dangerous in the hands of the general 
reader unless the author mentioned that 
their worth had not been proved in 
practice. 

I am responsible for a series of tech- 
nical books for the building industry, 
and it is a constant source of interest to 
see how little revision is generally neces- 
sary to bring up to date a book pub- 
lished, sy ten years ago, and to realise 
how m useless matter would have to 
be taken out if the book had described 
all the latest ideas mooted when it was 
written and which have since been for- 


gotten. 

H.M. Stationery Office was not, by 
centuries, the originator of the paper- 
covered pamphlet, as the Librarian sug- 
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gests. Paper covers, even for the largest 
books, are also common on the Con- 
tinent. But this is not the only direction 
in which custom differs in diffefent 
countries; in any case, if we assume that 
the useful life of a good technical book 
is five years only, the difference in cost 
between binding in cloth-covered boards 
and binding in paper is not more than 
threepence a year for an average book, 
whi few would grudge to avoid a’ 
shabby, dog-eared look. 

Finally, at a time when British pub- 
lishers are striving to increase the sale 
of books abroad, the Librarian of a 
Government department does the nation 
a disservice in claiming (quite wrongly) 
that they may be out of date before they 
are published. 

PUBLISHER. 


No Reprieve for Builders ? 
To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sir,—Following on your recent lead- 
ing article upon Circular 40/48, entitled 
“ Reprieve for Builders,” one is inclined 
to wonder where the respite you mention 
occurs and with whom. After being in 
touch with various local authorities it is 
apparent that the withdrawal of the “U” 
licences granted last year for painting 
work in particular has only resulted in 
greater difficulty in obtaining any kind 
of licence. 

This state of affairs will affect a great 
number of firms who, owing to construc- 
tional work having virtually ceased, have 
only been able to keep in existence by 
carrying out work within the hitherto 
limits allowed. The fact that firms may 
be forced to reduce their staffs or even 
to close down seems to be viewed with 
great complacency by all those uncon- 
cerned with a builder’s difficulties. 

Business can only function or prosper 
with an even flow of -work, and it is a 
tragedy to think that thousands of 
apprentices and ex-Servicemen have been 
recruited to an industry which, instead 
of thriving, is facing.a black future. 

Pearson & Son (Bui_pers), LTb., 

‘ D. L.- Pearson, Director. 

Alston-road, 

High Barnet, Herts. 


THE ARCHITECT’S PLACE 
UNDER NATIONALISATION 


Sim Lancecot Keay, K.B.E., P.R.LB.A.. 
speaking at the annual gathering—a re- 
ception and dance—of the Birmingham 
and Five Counties Architectural Asso- 
ciation in Birmingham, said that without 
attempting to argue the merits or de- 
merits of nationalising the great indus- 
tries, he was anxious that the people of 
Britain, having decided for nationalisa- 
tion, should do all they could to con- 
tribute to the improvement of those 
industries. 

“I am a little fearful that those w! 0 
have been put in a position of contro 
do not realise the place of the architect 
Without such realisation, the improve 
ment which alone can justify nationalisa- 
tion will be missing,” he said. 3 

He was anxious that architeets should 
not feel more severely than was neces 
sary the blow inseparable from cuts '° 
national expenditure. He was glad new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in "> 
Budget speech, referred to the desir 
bility of forward planning, and he “°° 
co t that if local authorities, co™ 
mercial undertakings and even prive'© 
individuals realised the opportun'’) 
which existed for the preparation © 
plans, they would commission architec's 
so that work could be put in hand as soon 
as conditions permitted. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES FOR REPETITIVE WORK 
R.LC.S. Junior Organisation Meeting 


A PAPER entitled “ A Technique for the 
Preparation of Bills of Quantities for 
Small or Repetitive Works,” written by 
Mr. ARTHUR PRICHARD, F.R.LC.S., was 
read in Mr. Prichard’s absence by Mr. 
F. H. Hall, A.R.LC.S., at a meeting of 
the Junior Organisation of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors held in 
London on April 1. 

Following are extracts from the paper: 

During the past few years much has can 
said and written regarding contract pro- 
cedure in relation to building work and 
not inconsiderable emphasis given to the 
importance and value of the bill of quan- 
tities, it being now, more or less, gener- 
ally and officially recognised that the best 
practice is to use the bill of quantities as 
the basis for a building contract. 

Building contractors have a national 
agreement not to tender in competition 
for work over £1,500 in value without 
quantities and whilst this is not, I believe, 
in all cases strictly observed, it does in- 
dicate the trend of modern thought and 
need. The practical outcome has been a 
considerable extension in the quantity sur- 
veyors’ field of activity. 

The main purposes and advantages of 
the bill of quantities are generally 
accepted as being that it:— 

1. Provides a common basis for com- 
petitive tendering. 

2. Reduces to a minimum the risks in 
tendering. 

3. Establishes at the outset, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, the building owner's 
financial commitment. 

4. Is of value to the contractor in co- 
ordinating the work. 

5. Provides an equitable and proper 
basis for settling the final account. 

This brief statement of the present 
position will not, I think, be disputed, but 
it did not apply so completely in the 
years between the wars, when the method 
to be described later was first developed. 
In those days, whilst the advantages of the 
bill of quantities were accepted by the 
most enlightened people, the method was 
regarded, in many quarters, as something 
of a luxury and expensive, even beyond 
the amount of fees involved, and suitable 
only to large and complex building 
Operations, 

Such an attitude, backed as it was in 
some official circles, could not be dis- 
missed lightly and in view of the total 
amount of small and repetitive building 
work carried out without bills of quan- 
lties, it was worthy of some considera- 
tion. 


Interesting Contradictions. 

The problem, under examination, re- 
vealed an interesting series of contradic- 
tions. Was the tender based on quan- 
tities in fact too high or was the tender 
based on the specification too low due to 
the greater scope for error and specula- 
tion and individual interpretation as to 
the requirements? Why, if not regarded 
as a luxury or expensive in some cases, 
should quantities be so regarded in other 
cases? Was the quantities method in fact 
a luxury and expensive or did the alleged 
imcrease in the cost of the work arise 
from some other cause, such as over- 
elaboration and detail in the bill, the 
method of its presentation or the con- 
tractors’ inability accurately to price the 


main items and separated labours, or pra 


from lack of experience with the quan- 
tities method in the type of contractors 
normally employed for this sort of build- 
ing work? Further, if it was a fact that 


a lower tender could be obtained on the 
basis of the specification, did it necessarily 
follow that the final account would be 
ry as satisfactory? 

A definite and indisputable case can- 
not be made for either point of view. 
It appeared necessary, therefore, to 
approach the problem with an open mind, 
establish the requirements and therefrom 
to formulate a system that would lessen 
or remove the apparent difficulties and, 
to some extent at least, neutralise the 
major criticism. 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to bring 
in at this stage another factor. Speaking 
generally, 1 believe it is true to say that, 
on the normal scale of fees, few firms can 
prepare the ordinary bill of quantities for 
a small job to show even the smallest 
margin on cost. It is important, therefore, 
to see that any changes are directed to- 
wards lower production costs. 


Basic Requirements of System. 

Any system, if it is to overcome the 
problems and alleged difficulties attach- 
ing to the normal method, must be :— 

(a) Simple and straightforward. 

(b) Suitable, as far as possible, to the 
normal methods of estimating. 

(c) Concise, but not beyond the point 
where its efficiency, in regard to the 
main purposes previously mentioned, is 
impaired. 

_ (d) Accurate in quantity and descrip- 

tion. 

(ec) In line with the established 
method of measurement. 

(f) Easily and rapidly dealt with at 
each stage of production. 

(g) Adaptable to the varying require- 
ments of different types of work. 

(h) Capable of adjustment for varia- 
tions in the work. 

Another desirable, although not essen- 
tial, requirement is that it should be pos- 
sible to combine the specification and bill 
in one document. 

Before turning to an examination of 
the system I have to describe, we should, 
I think, bring into mind as a background 
some aspects of the normal method and 
abridgement generally. 

The sequence followed in London and 
the Southern Counties in preparing a bill 
of quantities is, of course, known to you 
all, but I would like to draw particular 
attention to this sequence. 

The necessary descriptions and 
measurements are written on the dimen- 
sion sheets. After the dimensions have 
been squared and checked, the resultant 
quantities together with the descriptions 
are transferred to the abstract and again 
checked. The abstract is then cast and 
the quantities reduced and the full de- 
scriptions and reduced quantities written 
into the bill, which, when checked and 
read over, is the finished document. 

It will be obvious that a considerable 
saving in time will result from the omis- 
sion of one or more stages in the 
sequence. Further, I think it will be 
agreed that every figure is a potential 
error; therefore, any reduction in the 
number of figures must Jessen the liability 
to error. 

Taking off in trades, a method success- 
fully used in some parts of the country, 
partially meets the case, but taking off in 
trades is contrary to the normal London 


ctice. 
The work is usually measured gross, de- 
ductions and adjustments being made 
when taking off the items with which they 
occur. Taking off follows an ordered line 


ill. 

I suggest, been established by custom and 
arises, no doubt, out of the specialisation 
“se pets ny of ao ge : : 

oO many question of abridgemen 
or senplifoatnn is adequately covered 
by enumeration in omnibus items. 1 sug- 
gest that quite often the contrary is the 
case. 


small and ordinary t t- 
be most lengthy and involved, the pricing 
of which must present some ulty to 
the estimator. Again, how often will you 
find, in the simple job, a number of differ- 
ent sizes for doors of the same descrip- 
tion. Even without the likely variation 
in lining or frame requirements, iron- 
mongery, etc., the enumeration of these 
will increase the length of the bill and 
work in pricing, thus defeating one of the 
main reasons for abridgement. _ : 

It is not possible within the time avail- 
able to enlarge on these issues, but I am 
sure you will appreciate the significance 
of the points I have made and if you bear 
them in mind we can examine this 
method without actually following the 
whole course of thought leading up to it. 

This rather limited analysis indicates, I 
think, the possibility of a middle course, 
taking into account some aspects of the 
Trade method, but following, in ——— 
the sections applying to the n 
system. : : 

This is done by partially changing the 
grouping of the bill and writing it as 
part of the taking of. To do this suc- 
cessfully two things are necessary. First, 
it is important that all drawings, details 
and information are available before 
taking off is commenced, as adjustments 
are not readily made or dealt with. 
Secondly, the sections into which the bill 
is to be divided must be decided at the 
outset in order to limit the detail in each 
section. The sections should not contain 
more work than it is reasonable for the 
taker-off to carry in mind whilst dealing 
with each particular section. He, is, in 
fact, billing the work direct and must be 
able to retain in mind an averall picture 
of the particular section so that items 
easily fall into the correct billing order. 


Ruled Paper. 

Specially ruled paper is used so that 
the dimensions can be written in con- 
junction with the bill. The front of the 
sheet is an ordinary bill ruling, but the 
back of the sheet is divided vertically 
into two parts, the right hand side bein 
ruled as dimension paper and the left 
hand side ruled for ree If two 
of these sheets are placed s by side 
with the front of the right-hand sheet 
and the back of the left-hand sheet 
uppermost you will then have bill paper 
on the right and opposite on the left- 
hand sheet a column of dimension ruling 
and beyond that four abstracting columns. 

The bill number and title and any pre- 


‘amble are first written on the bill paper 


(the right-hand sheet) to be followed by 
the sectional heading, such as “ Founda- 
tions and Works up to Damp Proof 
Course.” After this the description of 
the first item is written out, then the 
necessary calculations are made and the 
dimensions written in the dimension 
column on the left-hand sheet immedi- 
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ately opposite the description. The 
description of the next item is then 
written on the bill side and the 
calculations and dimensions again 
written on the left-hand sheet. This 
process, generally speaking, is repeated 
through to the end of the section. It will 
be clear that the taker-off has, in the first 
instance, to think in bill order, but ex- 
amination will show that this is not really 
so difficult as it might at first appear, for 
the number of items occurring in these 
limited sections is not great. Further, the 
first items in any case follow very much 
the normal taking off order. 

The descriptions on the bill side are 
spaced out to suit the space taken by the 
dimensions on the left-hand sheet so that, 
as a general rule, the dimensions appear 
immediately opposite their description in 
the bill. This is not necessary in every 
case. For example, some dimensions 
nearly always require abstracting, there- 
fore the descriptions may be written at. 
the normal spacing. 


Normal Practice Followed. 

The taking off foilows quite closely the 
normal practice: Excavation for the 
trenches, R.F. and R. concrete founda- 
tions and adjustment on R.F. and R. for 
paring away, brickwork up to D.P.C. and 
extra labours, followed by the adjustment 
of disposal. Then follows the founda- 
tions to the internal walls complete. 

With the taking off complete, the di- 
mensions are squared and checked. 
Where it is necessary to abstract any 
dimensions, a collection is made in the 
abstract columns immediately opposite 
the particular description, the first dimen- 
sion being carried over and the item in 
the dimension column lined through in 
the normal manner. Each item as it is 
brought over to the abstract is lined 
through. When the small amount of ab- 
Stracting is completed and checked, the 
items left in the dimension columns and 
the abstracted items are cast and reduced 
to the billing units and checked and the 
final figures, either from the dimensions 
column or abstract, written on the bill 
sheet against the items to which they 
refer, each item being lined through as it 
is transferred. After the figures have 
been checked, the blank spaces between 
the bill descriptions are lined through, so 
that in typing the spacing will appear 
normal, and the items numbered through. 

In taking off of the bricklayer the items 
do not follow quite so closely the normal 
taking off order, but I cannot think that 
any great difficulty would be experienced 
in getting the items in the right order or 
that “orderly thought” would be dis- 
rupted. The “ Sundries” sub-section 
automatically breaks down into two parts, 
“runs” and “numbers” thereby reduc- 
ing the number of items to be considered 
at one time. In this section, however, 
the normal process is not followed, for 
items are measured away from their asso- 
ciated work. For example, bedding 
frames, fixing bricks and cramps. 

The adjustments for openings for win- 
dows and doors can be taken, as the 
taker-off wishes, in one of three i- 
tions: Immediately before the bricklayer 
sundries, a useful position as the sizes are 
then available for such items as pgearws 9 
eR i etc., at the end of the who 
bricklayer section, or at the end of the 
window and door section. It is, I think, 
a question of individual preference. i 

As I mentioned earlier, a desirable re- 
quirement is that it should be ible to 
combine the bill and specification in one 
document. This sectional order of bill 
lends itself rather well for the purpose of 
specifying the work. The index refers 
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by number to the bill description and in- 
dicates its location in the work, at the 
same time, where necessary, amplifying 
the description. : 
I should, —— tell you why I did 
not select the small house as an example 
for this talk. This method was, as I have 
indicated, worked out many years ago as 
applicable to any type of small or repeti- 
tive building work and has been applied, 
with success, to many types of jobs, in- 
— the small house. The Code for 
the Measurement of Building Work in 
Small Dwelling Houses, contrary to the 
Standard Method of Measurement, ¢s- 
tablishes, by implication, the trade order 
for the bill. Bills in a strict trade order 
are not so easily prepared on this method. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


VALUE OF OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


THe value of operational scientific 
research related to industrial problems 
as a contribution to national pruduc- 
tivity was stressed by Sir Edward 
Appleton, G.B.E., K.C.B., F.R.S., Secre- 
tary of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, London, on March 19. _ Sir 
Edward, who was awarded the 1947 
Nobel Prize in Physics, was addressing 
a meeting convened by the Federation 
of British Industries in honour of the 
two 1947 Nobel Prize winners. Sir 
Robert Robinson, President of the Royal 
Society, who was awarded the 1947 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry, also spoke. 

Sir Epwarp APPLETON began by em- 
phasising the broad front of post-war 
civil science, and continued: The stand- 
point of the modern scientist's approach 
to an industrial problem is usually that 
there is probably a better way of doing 
most things. The question to be settled 
is whether the new method is worth while 
industrially. In the past, it is the way 
in which such questions have often been 
settled that has led to feelings of dis- 
satisfaction and frustrajion among scien- 
tists working in industry—not so much 
because the answers have sometimes been 
given against them—for most scientists 
are usually quite reasonable people—but 
because they have felt that the answers 
have not always been based on ascer- 
tained facts so much as upon prejudice 
and hunches. Towards the end of the 
war the questions I have in mind were 
those which were settled by what was 
called Operational Research. 

Now studies of this kind are by no 
means new in industry, but I fancy that 
in industry such investigations have 
hitherto been carried out by technolo- 
gists, and it has been unusual for 
scientists to leave their laboratories to 
take part in them. Nevertheless, there 
is no doubt that the discussions which 
have recently taken place on the use of 
Operational research methods in industry 
have shown that there is a very wide field 
for their expansion. Operational research 
in industry—I wish someone would 
invent a better title for it—I take as 
meaning the application of scientific 
methods to estimate quantitatively the 
effect of changes in all kinds of factors 
which may influence industrial efficiency 
—so as to provide reliable data on which 
executive decisions can be taken. In 
other words it is the arithmetic of what 
happens when we make a change—and 
when we don’t. These methods can be 
applied to the study of a whole industry 
or tq the operations of a particular firm. 
A number of these studies, so far made, 
have been carried out by the Research 
Associations which for many. reasons are 
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admirably fitted for) the task. They have 
brought out very clearly some remark- 
able differences in productivity of ap- 
parently similar firms engaged in the 
same branch of industry, and, what is 
more important, have shown the causes 
of these differences. 


Traffic and Road Safety. 


In our own D.S.LR. stations we have 
used operational research methods on 
such problems as the study of the traffic 
carried by different roads and how the 
distribution of different types of traffic 
over the road affects the wear of the 
surface. We are employing similar 
methods in the study of the problems 
of road safety. In building research we 
have used operational research methods 
in studying bricklaying. But our most 
important single investigation in this field 
is into the problem of finding the most 
economical method of warming a house. 
And by warming a house I really mean 
warming the whole house and not only 
a small semi-circle in front of one fire- 
place, while the rest of the house is 
arctic! In this work we are using a 
number of experimental houses. The ex 
periment is in two parts. In the first, 
eight houses have been built identical in 
internal design, but with different degrees. 
of thermal insulation. The heating 
systems inside are of two types only, so 
that the scientist can find out how much 
fuel is saved by the better insulation 
under actual living conditions. In the 
second part of the experiment, 20 houses, 
with identical thermal insulation, have 
been built; but in these houses the heat- 
ing systems and the appliances are dif- 


ferent and the results will show which - 


stoves, grates, etc.—92 are being tested— 
are the best and most economical in fuel- 
At first the houses are empty and con- 
ditions such as temperature, time of 
stoking, and ventilation are controlled. 
When comparable data on the effects of 
the different variables have been obtained 
in this way the houses are occupied by 
tenants and the experiments continued. 
The aim, you see, is to get a precise 
picture of the conditions in the houses as 
they are when actually lived in. The 
experiment is obviously very complex 
but the stake is very great, because 60 
million tons of coal are used, in various 
ways, every year for domestic heating. 
This is operational research in its most 
highly developed form as applied to 
housing. 

I believe operational research methods 
can be of particular value at the present 
time because they provide one method 
by which science can contribute effec- 
tively to the pressing problems of national 
productivity. A great deal of work which 
is now in the laboratory stage can have 
little real effect on production for at least 
two years and probably longer. The 
results of operational research can often. 
however, be applied without any such 
delay. 

Finally, it follows from what I have 
said that the scientist in industry must 
have three functions. First, he must 
provide a scientific service for his in- 
dustry or firm; secondly, he must carr) 
out research aimed at the devising of new 
and better processes, goods and materials: 
and thirdly, he should also be a contr!- 
butor to the world’s scientific knowledge. 
What scientists value most of all is the 
good opinion of their scientific colleagues. 
and it is impossible for them to feel that 
they can acquire and retain this if their 
work is so circumscribed and limited in 
outlook as to cut them off entirely from 
the main stream of scientific progress. 
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DISTRICT 


THE BUILDER 


HEATING 


The Design of a Distribution System. 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of the subject 
of district heating, including some com- 
ments on the design and construction of 
an extensive distribution system, was given 
by Mr. Hy. S. Horsman, M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.LE.E., F.Inst.F., in a paper read be- 
fore the Royal Society of Arts on April 
i4. Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.1LB.A., 
M.P., was in the chair. Following is the 
full text of the paper— 


The contents of the present paper are 
largely concerned with the simultaneous 
generation of heat and electricity, and as 
such they represent the views of a power 
station engineer, and in particular, one 
who is intimately concerned with the effi- 
cient operation of electrical generating 
stations. 


A definition of district heating is desir- 
able but somewhat difficult to frame and 
it is perhaps sufficient to state what is 
meant by district heating as far as this 
paper is concerned. District heating is the 
supply of heat from a central source to a 
number of buildings in order to satisfy 
their demands for space heating and 
domestic hot water. The heat carrier may 
be either steam or hot water, but other 
sources of heat, such as gas, electricity or 
solid fuel, are not essential to the defini- 
tion though, in practice, these supplies 
may be used to augment direct heating or 
for topping-up purposes during the 
coldest weather. 

Before proceeding any further, it is 
hecessary to know if district heating in 
this country can be justified. It is often 
assumed that district heating should be 
confined to those extensive land masses 
which experience severe winter conditions 
and that such measures are unnecessary in 
this island because of its equable clirnate. 
This basis of comparison is defective and 
is likely to lead to a misconception. A 
second and better basis of comparison and 
one which applies to many other pro- 
posa!s is that of its economic feasibility. 
Success in district heating depends to a 
large extent upon the load factor of the 
service, and it is significant that, from this 
point of view, the British climate is more 
favourable than that of New York or of 
Moscow, where district heating flourishes. 
It is true that the number of “ degree- 
days ” for Moscow is about twice as great 
as the corresponding number for London, 
but this is merely another way of express- 
ing the fact that, during the heating 
season, Moscow is much colder than Lon- 
don. A number of careful investigations 
into probable load factors for this country 
have been made and for commercial 
buildings the range is 20 to 30 per cent., 
but for housing it is much higher and 
approaches 40 per cent. Load factors 
reported from Russia and the U.S.A. are 
no higher than these estimates and, con- 
sequently, there can be no doubt that 
there is sufficient climatic justification for 
district heating in Britain. 


Having defined district heating and hav- 
ng established a case for its application 
on climatic grounds, it is proposed that 
this paper should be develo in stages 
-orresponding to the following sub- 
divisions of the subject: (a) The ad- 
vantages of district heating; (b) brief de- 
scriptions of typical district heating 
-ystems; (c) some comments on the design 
and construction of an extensive distribu- 
‘ion system; (d) some comments on the 
»peration, maintenance and management 
of a district heating system. 





ADVANTAGES OF DISTRICT 
HEATING 


Some of the merits claimed for district 
heating by its supporters are set out in 
the following list. It is not suggested that 
the list is exhaustive or that the ad- 
vantages are presented in the order of 
their relative importance, and it may well 
be that the last item on the list could be 
regarded as of prime importance to-day in 
view of the coal situation. The ad- 
vantages are:— 

(1) Improvement in domestic heating 
standards without involving the occupier 
in additional fuel costs. 

(2) Reduction in dampness and con- 
densation in the home. 

(3) Reduction in domestic drudgery. 

(4) 9 oa yg handling of coal and 
ashes in bulk at the central plant. 

_ (5) Reduction in atmospheric pollu- 

tion. 

(6) Saving of fuel as compared with 
the coal consumption due to open 
grates. 

(1) Improvement in domestic heating 
standards without involving the occupier 
in additional fuel costs—The low effi- 
ciency of the open coal fire has been es- 
tablished by a number of investigations 
and the estimates appear to lie between 
the limits of 15 and 25 per cent. The 
substitution of district heating of what- 
ever type means that heat may be gene- 
rated at much higher efficiency, the appro- 
priate figures for straight heating being 
70 to 80 per cent., according to the size of 
the plant. In order to convey the heat to 
the consumer, distribution losses are in- 
volved, but investigation shows that these 
are not usually excessive and that the 
combined efficiency of heat generation 
and distribution is much higher than that 
of the open coal fire. Advantage has been 
taken of this fact to supply more heat 
to houses than has been available to them 
in the past. By a careful arrangement of 
the domestic heating devices, improved 
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yin sr my advantage to the health of 


occupier. 

(3) Reduction in domestic drudgery.— 
The domestic drudgery to which reference 
has been made is the work of kindling 
fires and removing ashes and to the much 
bigger task of keeping the dust down. 
The housewife is the person most Compe- 
tent to assess the value of this claim. 

(4) Expeditious handling of coal and 
ashes in bulk at the central plant—The 
advantage of confining the coal delivery 
and ash removal'to the central plant will 
also be obvious as the materials will be 
handled in bulk. Whether transport to 
and from the heating station is by rail or 
road, district heating will have the effect 
of reducing the small scale handling of 
coal and ash which is a feature of the 
present-day methods. 

(5) Reduction in atmospheric pollution. 
—The effects of atmospheric pollution are 
now well known and any measures which 
might reduce the evil are to be welcomed. 
The _— coal fire is one of the principal 
offenders in that it favours the emission 
of tarry matter. The adoption of district 
heating should lead to a reduction in 
pollution because muclf less (uel is re- 
quired to provide the necessary heat. 

(6) Saving of fuel as compared with the 
coal consumption due to open grates—— 
The pre-war domestic coal consumption in 
this country amounted to 36 million tons 
per annum. It is interesting to speculatg 
as to the coal that might be saved by in- 
troducing improved methods of heating. 
The late Sir Leonard Pearce arrived at 
such results about five years ago, but he 
had to make assumptions not only with 
regard to the extent of district heating. 
but also with respect to the. ratio of heat 
supplied from stations generating heat and 
electricity to that supplied from straight 
heating stations. The following table 
summarises a few of the many cases 
considered but it should be understood 
that the savings in coal do not provide 
for an increase in the domestic heating 
standards. As already explained, im- 
proved heating standards is a feature of 
district heating, and for this reason the 
coal savings shown in the column on the 
— should be reduced by about one- 
third. 


Estimated savings in coal due to inproved methods of domestic heating. 


























Methods of generating heat and percentages of heat so generated —— ing 
Thermal- | Large | Small heating plants | relation to 
Electric heating on estates, central | Conventional | 100 per cent. 
Stations stations | heating, closed stoves | open fire open grates. 

and improved grates | Millions of 
——— — — —_———— —— ——— — tons per 
%, heat *, heat | %, heat % heat annum 
10 10 10 470 7.83 
10 10 | 20 60 10.10 
10 10 30 50. 12.37 
10 10 40 | 40 14.64 
20 10 40 } 30 17.73 





heating has been secured. The improve- 
ments referred to cover the supply of heat 
to bedrooms and parts of dwellin 
which hitherto have received but little 
consideration. It is usually found that 
these improvements can be provided at a 
cost which does not exceed that of solid 
fuel for a lower heating standard when 
the fuel is consumed in open grates. 

(2) Reduction in dampness and conden- 
sation in the home.—Little need be said 
concerning dampness and condensation, 
their occurrence is a matter of general ex- 

rience. A dwelling which is adequately 
sero and also reasonably ventilated 
should show a reduction in these objec- 
tionable and dangerous conditions with a 


By plotting the figures in the fourth and 
fifth columns it will be found that there 
is almost perfect correlation between 
them; this means that the potential coal 
saving will be proportional to the percent- 
age reduction in the amount of coal con- 
sumed in open grates. Further examina- 
tion of the table and in particular of 
column three shows that the economies 
psn be effected by the smaller and less 
ambitious schemes. The importance of 
large district heating schemes is, however, 
clearly shown by comparing the figures in 
the last two lines. There is some delay in 
developing a large scheme, but it may be 
that development of smaller schemes such 
as those represented by column three 
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‘would mean an earlier realisation of fuel 
economies. It is appreciated that some 
of the heating meth just mentioned are 
excluded from the definition of district 
heating, but the matter is of such national 
importance as to justify a passing refer- 
ence in this paper. 


TYPICAL DISTRICT HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


(7) District heating schemes in general. 
—It is almost inevitable that district heat- 
ing activities which have been so success- 
ful abroad should spread to this country. 
Much study has been devoted to the sub- 
ject during and since the war in order to 
establish the system here and to secure, if 

ible, the potential advantages which 
it offers. Many specific schemes have 
been worked out to suit as many special 
circumstances; for example, small housing 
estates with as few as 500 residents have 
been considered on the one hand, and a 
provincial. town, having a population of 
250,000 on the other. Many schemes of 
intermediate size have been proposed and 
some of them have been sanctioned. With 
reference to the small schemes in connec- 
tion with new housing estates these 
should, notwithstanding their essentially 
simple nature, realise to some extent most 
of the advantages already mentioned. It 
is, however, to the larger schemes that 
attention is here directed and _ these 
schemes usually depend upon the com- 
bined generation of heat and electricity in 
what are known as_ Thermal-Electric 
stations. In the usual electric generating 
station the steam is admitted to the tur- 
bine and expanded to a very low pressure 
and temperature, and is then useless for 
district heating purposes. By increasing 
the exhaust steam pressure, its tempera- 
ture will be automatically raised to a 
value which makes it available for heat 
distribution. The residual heat of the 
steam is utilised either directly as_ in 
American district heating practice or in- 
directly as in many new plants which 
transfer the heat to water which then 
becomes the heat carrier. The Thermal- 
Electric station operates in the manner 
just described and the turbines which 
operate at high back pressure are termed 
back pressure machines. . These simple 
explanations of terms should serve to 
facilitate the understanding of the brief 
descriptions of Thermal-Electric arrange- 
ments which are to follow. 
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3 BACK PRESSURE TURBINE 10 MOT WATER SUPPLY MAIN 
4 ELECTRIC GENERATOR I! CONSUMERS” HEATING APPARATUS 
5S MEAT EXCHANGER (2, RETURN WATER Main 
6 FEED PUMP 13. HOT WATER ACCUMULATOR 
7 CIRCULATING PUMP ~ 14 BOOSTER PUMP 
8 PEAK HEATER (S. GROVP OF 4 REVERSING VALVES 
Fy — Dia A Tweenae CTRIC STATION with Hor Wi ISTRIBUTION AND HoT WATER 
ASS LATOR. 


ARROWS INDICATE DIRECTION OF WATER FLOW DURING CHARGING OF ACCUMULATOR 


(8) Short descriptions of the three prin- 
cipal types of thermal-electric arrange- 
ments.—The first arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 1; it represents heat’ distribution 
by hot water but without heat storage. 
The essential plant details are stated~ on 
the diagram and their functions are as 
follows. Steam is raised in the boiler 
plant and is passed to the back pressure 
turbine. After expansion in the turbine, 
condensation takes place at a controlled 
temperature in the heat exchanger. The 
heat of condensation is transferred to the 
district heating service water which is 
circulated through the heat exchange and 
the heating mains as a closed circuit. The 
steam which is condensed in the heat ex- 
changer is returned in the form of water 
to the boiler plant for re-evaporation and 
a repetition of the cycle. The plant 
normally operates in this way, but at 
times of exceptional cold a peak heater is 
employed to increase the temperature of 
the outgoing water in sympathy with the 
increase in the heat demand. This type 
of plant has been widely used in Russia. 
Application is not necessarily a simple 
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matter for, in general, the output of heat 
and electricity will not be in a fixed ratio 
at ail times. The daily load curves for 
heat and electricity are not only different 
in character but the peak demands occur 
at different times. It is usual to obtain the 
necessary flexibility by installing normal 
condensing turbo-generators, to work 
when necessary in parallel with the back 
pressure sets whilst at othér times some 
of the water heating would be performed 
by steam taken directly from the boiler 
plant. 

The second arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 2; it differs from the first in that heat 
storage in a hot-water accumulator is 
provided. Many of the plant details 
agree with those described in the previous 
example and it will, therefore, be neces- 
sary to consider only how the hot-water 
accumulator functions. Hot-water accu- 
mulators can assume very large dimen- 
sions and they are usually in the form oi 
upright cylinders. The accumulator con- 
nected with the Hamburg district heating 
system has a content of 550,000 gallons 
of water and a heat storage capacity of 
400 million British thermal units. The 
state of charge of the accumulator will 
depend upon the relative quantities of hot 
and cold water contained therein and 
there will be a well-defined plane of 
separation between the two quantities of 
water with the hot water above the plane. 
When the accumulator is fully charged. 
this plane will be near the bottom of the 
vessel and when discharged the plane wil! 
move upwards and will reside near the 
top. The charging or discharging oper4- 
tion is easily effected by means of the four 
reversing valves shown in the diagram: 
the main circulating pump and the loca! 
booster pump always run in one direction 
so that a change from charge to discharg< 
or the converse can be effected withou' 
any interruption. It will be seen that the 
presence of the accumulator confers #" 
additional degree of freedom on the pa"! 
in that the maximum demands of the io 
supplies can each be met by taking 
vantage of heat storage. The presence © 
the accumulator may influence the cap-- 
city of generating and boiler plant and 
lead to important savings in capital 40° 
to corresponding reductions in the co 
of heat. 
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The third arrangement is shown in Fig. 
3; it differs from the foregoing examples 
in that heat distribution is effected by 
means of exhaust steam. This Thermal- 
Electric system is developing in U.S.A., 
where steam distribution for district heat- 
ing is very general. It will be seen from 
the diagram that exhaust steam from the 
back pressure turbine proceeds through 
the underground main and that buildings 
along the route, suck as the one shown on 
the right of the diagram, are supplied with 
low pressure steam through pressure regu- 
lators. Riser pipes convey the steam to 
the radiators at the various floors of the 
building and the condensate discharged 
from the radiators flows to the basement 
where it is removed by a high vacuum 
extraction plant and omaalt into the 
sewers. As, in general, no condensed 
steam is recovered, the provision of large 
quantities of suitable feed water for the 
boilers is necessary and the presence of 
such plant is indicated in the diagram. 
That the trend in U.S.A. is now definitely 
in the direction of Thermal-Electric gene- 
ration with steam distribution is shown by 
a paper which was presented by W. F. 
Davidson and M. J. Steinberg at the recent 
World Power Conference held at The 
Hague. In this paper the modernisation 
of the two Waterside Generating Stations 
in New York, and their adaptation to 
steam and electric supply is or d dis- 
cussed. Further conversions of this 
character are envisaged by the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company, who are applying 
this same principle to the East River 
Plant. It will be realised that in converting 
American district heating by steam to 
Thermal-Electric operation the conditions 
are very favourable to success in that the 
nature of the heating load, its maximum 
demand and load factor are all accurately 
known in advance. The existence of a 
distribution system is also a great advan- 
tage. Under these circumstances further 
developments of this kind. may be ex- 
pected, and probably only in the case of 
entirely new projects would distribution 
by hot water be employed. 

(9) Comparative efficiencies of normal 
electric and Thermal-Electric generating 
\tations.—Having _ indicated broad 
principles of combined generation, it is 
appropriate to compare the efficiencies of 
normal electricity generating stations with 
those of the Thermal-Electric . The 
thermal efficiency of a modern electricity 
generating station may be taken as 





almost 30 per cent., and, when the limita- 
tions of the usual steam cycle are taken 
into account, this represents a magnifi- 
cent achievement. The principal limita- 
tion is the large loss of heat to the con- 
denser, and it is this heat which is saved 
by combined generation. In the case of 
the Thermal-Electric station the only 
losses that could reasonably be debited 
to electrical generation are those asso- 
ciated with the boiler plant, the alter- 
nators, transformers, and certain of the 
station auxiliaries; this means that the 
thermal efficiency would be at least 75 per 
cent., or, in other words, that a unit of 
electricity could be generated for the ex- 
penditure of only 4,500 British thermal 
units. Realisation of this fact has caused 
some well-meaning persons to criticise the 
electrical industry for its slowness to 
develop Thermal-Electric stations, but the 
technical facts are offset by a number of 
other considerations to be mentioned 
later, and though some development on 
these lines is sure to take place in Britain, 
it can hardly be expected to assume the 
major role in electrical generation. 

The heat losses from district heating 
mains depend upon the physical dimen- 
sions of the system, the load “density and 
the load factor, together with certain 
details of construction. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the losses are not very 
large, and would usually be less than 
11 per cent. of the maximum hourly heat 
demand, the annual loss being less than 
20 per cent. 

(10) Fuel savings by combined genera- 
tion of heat and electricity—-The fuel 
savings to be secured by combined 
generation have been widely studied, and, 
according to the assumptions made, the 
estimates seem to lie between 25 and 35 
per cent. of the coal required for the 
separate generation of the two forms of 
energy. Allowance has been made for 
this saving in compiling the figures which 
appear in the earlier table. 


AN EXTENSIVE DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 


(11) Reliability and continuity of 
supply.—The design of a large heat dis- 
tribution system calls for the exercise 
ot sound engineering judgment in which 
feliability should always take first 
place; economical desigh is v desir- 
able, but quite secondary to reliability. 
The importance of this will be appre- 
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ciated by those with experience in the 
running of a public service. To those 
who have no such experience it is essen- 
tial to consider the implications of an in- 
in district heating, i 


. terruption 
wher alternative means of Boe wegen 


not available. The granting of powers to 
supply heat to consumers carries with it 
the tion to maintain a service at all 
times. In the case of district heating, the 
availability of the service is very 

related to the thought put into the desi 
of the heat distribution system. It 

always be possible to supply heat to any 
part of the network by alternative routes, 
though the alternative might reasonably 
involve some reduction in heat supplies. 
In some of the Russian networks this 
point was either not fully appreciated or 
was ignored; radial systems with but few 
inter-connectors were provided, and 
serious interruptions occurred. It has 
been reported that such an interruption of 
several days’ duration occurred at 
Kharkov in Janyary, 1935, during a cold 
m ag of 22/31 degrees of frost, and that 
the entire heating system was shut down 
on the 11th of the month for 24 hours 
to locate blockages and to effect repairs. 
Interruptions of such magnitude must be 
avoided, and, assuming that a satisfactor 
scheme of a has been devised, 
continuity of supply will largely depend 
upon detail, Pree and concede 


(12) Temperature of hot water—One 
of the most important features of a hot 
water distribution system is the tempera- 
ture at which the water is supplied, and 
in particular its maximum value which 
occurs on the coldest days. There are 
economic reasons for sectiie a high 
temperature, say, 250 to 300 deg. F., as 
by so doing the difference in temperature 
between the flow and return water may be 
as much as 100 deg. F., or even more. 
The greater the temperature difference 
the smaller will be the rate of circulation 
of water to convey the requisite amount 
of heat and the smaller will be the bore 
of the piping. The main objection to 
high water temperature is the relatively 
large pipe expansion involved and the 
correspondingly large number of expan- 
sion fittings which will be required. 
When it is possible to work at a tempera- 
ture of approximately 212 deg. F., the 
expansion may be reduced by as much as 
35 per cent., but it will still amount to 
5 ft. per mile of main. Expansion of 
steam mains is usually much greater, and 
the sliding type of expansion joint is 
almost essential to deal with such cases. 

(13) Expansion devices, anchors, etc.— 
The most satisfactory expansion device is, 
perhaps, the expansion It is apt 
to assume large dimensions, and for that 
reason it is mostly used above ground. 
As the majority of district heating mains 
in concrete ducts or tunnels 
below ground, it is general's impossible 
to find space for the accommodation of 
expansion bends, and therefore expansion 
joints of the bellows type are mostly 
used. The successful application of all 
expansion joints depends upon correct 
alignment, and, in the bellows joint, any 
want of alignment may cause localisation 
of stress with the risk of early failure. 
Expansion cannot be considered without 
introducing considerations of pipe 
anchorage. 

The anchoring of mains is a subject of 
great importance, but usual power station 
practice is inapplicable to district heat- 
ing. In the power station large offsets are 
intentionally introduced into steam pipes, 
and the anchors are so that ex- 
pansion is ted by the easy 
deformation of the offsets. In district 
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heating, offsets cannot normally be 
arranged, and the whole of the expansion 
is taken by the various bellows joints. 
The anchors alternate with the joints so 
that each joint has to deal with no more 
than its fair share of the total expansion. 
Bellows joints may have five or more 
corrugations, and steps are taken to en- 
sure that each of these is called upon to 
absorb only its allotted share of the total 
movement; this is done by placing annular 
supports between the corrugations, so 
that if one of these deflects unduly the 
movement is transmitted to the remaining 
corrugations. An interesting case arises 
where there is a sharp change in the 
direction of a main, as, for example, at 
a street corner. At such a point it is pos- 
sible to fix a combined elbow, anchor 
and expansion piece—American practice 
Often uses this device. Figure 4 shows 
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Fig. 4.—Fabricated Tee-piece and 


a combined anchor and tee piece of all 

construction, with integral 
expansion bellows incorporated in each 
of the three branches. It will be seen 
from this that district heating pipework is 
maintained strictly in its assigned direc- 
tion and expansion is absor in an 
axial manner. 

(14) Pipe Enclosures.—Pipe enclosures 
usually assume the form of concrete 
ducts or, if the pipes are large and 
numerous, a tunnel may be employed. 
There are many detail variations in the 
design of ducts, but it is essential that 
they should sufficient mechanical 
strength to withstand superimposed loads. 
They should also be watertight, so as to 
prevent ingress of water from the sur- 
rounding soil. They should, in addition, 
be constructed in the form of a culvert, 
so that leakage from pipe joints will drain 
away to suitable rsa cavnagy | points. Figure 
5 shows what is perhaps the most popular 
duct section in use in America. The duct 
is constructed of cast in situ concrete with 
reinforcement as shown. After the ex- 
cavation of the trench a stratum of 
crushed stone or gravel is laid down, and 
if it is necessary to drain the ground, a 
tile drain is constructed in the gravel. The 
concrete base of the duct is now poured 
and, after this has set, the pipe is 
lowered into the trench and supported on 
temporary rollers and welding takes place. 
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The permanent rollers, alignment guides, 
anchors, and so f , are now attached, 
and the piping is finally aligned. The 
next operation is to submit the pipe to 
a hydraulic test and, providing this is 
satisfactory, the insulation is applied. 
The last step in the construction is to 
complete the concrete envelope. This is 
done by erecting wooden shuttering 
around the fini pipes, fixing the rein- 
forcing bars in —_ and pouring the 
concrete into the matrix between the 
shuttering and the sides of the trench. 
The timber shuttering is not recovered, 
and for this reason the practice would 
probably be inadmissible in England at 
the present time. Figure 6 shows another 
design of duct suitable for two mains such 
as the flow and return mains of a hot- 
water distribution system. Its construction 
resembles that of the last example in 
that the lower portion of the duct is cast 
in situ and rests upon a base of crushed 
stone. The upper portion of the duct, 
however, is of pre-cast concrete and is 
removable. There are longitudinal joints 
as shown and also spigot joints between 
the various sections of the upper portion, 
and a jointing compound is used to 
render all the joints watertight. The 
position of the hogizontal joints is at a 
relatively high level, thus reducing the 
tendency for water to leak inwards, but 
the level selected does not interfere in 
any way with the welding of the pipe 
joints. The pre-cast covers would be 
provided with stout hooks to facilitate the 
attachment of lifting tackle. 

(15) Loss of heat from ducts.—The loss 
of heat from district heating mains is a 
matter of great interest; it has often been 
assumed that the loss would, in general, 
be high and sufficient to preclude the 
long-distance transmission of heat. Such 
an assumption is disproved both by theory 
and practice. Many attempts have been 
made to determine the loss of heat from 
complete assemblages of pipes and ducts, 
but the subject is still in-a state of de- 
velopment. It is found that the rate of 
heat transmission averages about 0.25 
British thermal units per square foot of 
external pipe surface per deg. F. per hour 
when the lagging thickness is 2 in. The 
temperature difference to which this 
transmission rate applies is the hot-water 
temperature, minus the temperature of the 
ground external to the duct. If the sur- 
rounding soil is damp or wet, the loss of 
heat might* be much greater than the 
figure stated, and this fact alone will show 
how difficult the determination of heat 
loss rates can be. 
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It is opportune to mention at this point 
the influence of heating ducts upon ground 


temperatures. In this country the ground 
temperature averages 50 g. , the 
seasonal variation of temperature being 
slight. The presence of a heating duct 
will raise the temperature of the ground 
in its vicinity and this point should be 
considered in relation to its effect upon 
the current carrying capacity of buried 
cables near the duct. Efficient lagging 
should always be used, not only to econo- 
mise in heat, but to reduce the heating 
effect in the ground surrounding the duct. 
The pipe lagging will deteriorate if ex- 
d to moisture and in such a case 
there would be an increase in the heating 
effect exterior to the duct. As already 
stated, the base of the duct should be 
formed into a culvert so as to prevent the 
collection of water and to safeguard the 
insulating properties of the lagging. 


OPERATION MAINTENANCE AND 
MANAGEMENT 


(16) Disposal of electricity to the elec- 
trical grid.—The operation of a district 
heating system will be influenced by the 
type and magnitude of the undertaking. 
The disposal of by-product electricity wil! 
depend upon the ability of the receiving 
system to accept the energy. The assump- 
tion is frequently made that by-product 
electricity can always be absorbed by 
virtue of the existence of the electrical 
grid but, in general, this is not true. The 
night load on the grid system is a mere 
fraction of the maximum day load and. 
for this reason, there could be difficulty in 
accepting by-product electricity at night. 
It is a principle of grid operation that the 
— load should be shared by the most 
efficient base load stations and any large 
scale import of electricity might have un- 
desirable repercussions on the operation 
of such stations. If Thermal-Electric 
stations are developed to a great extent. 
restrictions of electrical output at night 
would certainly be imposed and, at such 
times, the continuity of the heat outpu' 
would be secured by heating the service 
water with steam taken directly from the 
boilers. Alternatively, by employing * 
hot-water accumulator this could be 
charged during the running period of the 
back pressure turbines and the stored heat 
could, if desired, be used at night. In 
summer and mild weather the heating 
load would be small and the generation o! 
by-product electricity would be cor 
ecneney reduced, but, as the seasons 
variation of the electrical load is much 
less than that of the heating load, there 
would be a deficiency in the amount ©' 
electricity generated. This deficienc) 
would be met, in part, by running the co: 
densing sets, a number of which wou'd 
almost certainly be installed in th: 
Thermal-Electric station. Any residua’ 
shortage of electricity would be importe’ 
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from the grid, but this is based upon the 
assumption that the necessary capac- 
ity is available at the time considered. 
[he greater the extent of T Thermal-Elec- 
iric development the more critical could 
the position be, and it is clear that there 
must be some limitation to such develop- 
ment. 

(17) Proposals for controlling an exten- 
sive heat distribution system.—The fore- 
going is mainly concerned with the dis- 
posal of electricity, but there is the com- 
plementary problem of controlling the 
heat distribution, and the following re- 
marks indicate some proposals which have 
been made. If the extent of the mains is 
considerable, sub-stations may be_re- 
quired just as with other services. From 
each sub-station local heating mains 
would radiate and convey heat to the in- 
dividual consumers, the quantity being 
controlled, if water is used as the heat 
carrier, by booster pumps and regulating 
valves. The sub-stations would probably 
be unattended, as in traction work, and 
the plant would be operated remotely by 
what is known as supervisory control. This 
method of control has been extensively 
employed on the Electrical Grid System 
and has given a good account of itself. 
By this means the district heating control 
engineer, located at a central point, would 
be able at all times to ascertain the essen- 
tial facts concerning the heating opera- 
tion. Such data as pressures, temperatures 
and heat quantities in any part of the 
system would be obtainable on demand. 
He could, if required, send out impulses 
which would initiate the starting up or 
the shutting down of plant in the un- 
attended sub-stations. The state of all 
apparatus would be shown on a mimic 
diagram in full view of the controller. The 
control apparatus used would be of the 
Same general type as that used in tele- 
phony, and it would be possible to effect 
innumerable operations by the use of a 


few signalling circuits. 

The continuous efficient operation of 
the system would call for regular inspec- 
tion and maintenance and this work 
would probably be organised and carried 
out by the repairs and maintenalce staff 
of the generating station. Special pro- 
vision would be made for changing de- 
fective plant with expedition and to this 
end, standardisation of motors, valves, 
etc., would be practised. A number of 
special vehicles would be provided to deal 
with trenching operations, concreting of 
ducts and the site welding of pipes. 

(18) Metering of heat supplies and 
charges for heat.—The, metering of heat 
to the consumer is a matter which has 
been closely studied with the result that 
the provision of costly heat-flow meters 
is justifiable only in the. case of large 
buildings such as a complete block of flats 
or a small estate. In the case of indi- 
vidual dwellings, the cost of meters would 
be excessive ough the periodic reading 
of the meters could, in some cases, be 
simplified by combining it with the read- 
ing of electricity meters. Tariffs for the 
supply of heat would be framed by the 
management; they would vary in form 
with the method .of estimating the 
heat consumption. In the case of small 
dwellings there would be a strong case for 
supplying heat at a flat rate and for sim- 
plicity this charge could be included in 
the rent, As already stated, the increase 
in rent is generally no more than would 
cover the cost of coal consumed in the 
ordinary way to satisfy a lower standard 
of heati 

In concluding this review, it should be 
stressed that the subject is so extensive 
and its ramifications se numerous that a 
superficial impression is all that can be 
conveyed in so short a statement. There 
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are many interesting aspects of the subj 
upon which comment has been withheld 
not merely because of the allotted extent 
of the paper, but because their inclusion 
could, possibly, lead to confusion. It is 
hoped that this review will provide a 
useful background for the consideration 
of district heating and if this is so, the 
object of the paper will be achieved. 
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HOUSING 


MEMORANDUM 


PREPARED BY NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


Tue National Council of Women of 
Great Britain, whose headquarters are 
at Drayton House, Gordon-street, W.C.1, 
sent a memorandum to the Minister of 
Health last week urging that “the 
Government now grant permission for 
unsubsidised licences to be issued to 
private. builders for the construction of a 
minimum of 50,000 houses to the end of 
1949.” The memorandum states that this 
move should be made in order “to alle- 
viate the disastrous position of house- 
seekers in the middle income “— and 
the threatened impoverishment of the 
Building Industry foreshadowed by the 
cuts in the National Expenditure.” It 
adds that the minimum of 50,000 houses 

“ represents approximately 10 per cent. in 
relation to the 260,000 houses now under 
construction, the 90,000 for which tenders 
have been approved and 210,000 licences 
to be issued to the end of 1949.” 

Following is a synopsis of the memo- 
randum:— 

The attention of the National Council 
of Women is being drawn with increasing 
urgency towards the unfortunate position 
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of the a income group in the provi- 
sion of housing. Whereas the lower 
mg fewest ge at least peek mice gre of 
for by local 
pe Bg ns and the wealthy find 
accommodation wom | they are prepared to 
pay inflated prices, no provision is being 
made for those who can afford unsubsi- 
dised rents or to buy their own houses. 
The National Council of Women would 
point out that the middle income group 
ranges at the present time from the wage- 
earner to the higher professions, and 
covers, therefore, a very large and. ever- 
increasing section of the community. 

The reduction in the housing pro- 

gramme, as presented in the White Paper 
568, will limit the production of new 
houses and cause considerable unemploy- 
ment in the building trade, with subse- 
quent repercussions in the ancillary 
industries. Many house-builders will find 
it difficult to keep their men employed, 
and the men will have to seek employ- 
ment in other industries and are not 
likely to return. The reduction will also 
lead to a restriction of intake of appren- 
tices. 

There is evidence that some 60 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. of a representative cross- 
section of the public desire to own their 
own homes, and a great number are in a 
position to purchase now at a reasonable 
price. The building of houses of this type 
would result iri the saving of public funds, 
would anchor a proportion of the money 
now spent on non-productive pursuits, 
and would thus augment the number of 
houses to be made available. The build- 
ing of such houses would also relieve the 
local authority lists of those people who 
do not require the subsidy. 

Available evidence concerning materials 
(except timber) suggests that the industries 
are in a position to produce adequate 
quantities of materials and that the house- 
building industry believes the timber 
shortage difficulties could be overcome. 

It is suggested that the permission for 
issuing of licences should be governed by 
the following conditions: That all houses 
should be architect-designed and built to 
the standard of the National House- 
Builders’ Registration Council; that their 
cost and size should be limited to an 
agreed controlled maximum price; and 
that for the further implementation of the 
scheme a small liaison committee should 
be formed representing the productive and 
operative organisations, the appropriate 
Ministries, and the women’s organisations. 

Mrs. A. W. WAKEFIELD, president of 
the Council, which has between ten and 
twelve thousand members, and is affiliated 
to a hundred and thirty societies, told 
members of the Press last week that she 
hoped the Minister of Health would agree 
to receive a deputation from the Council. 





Church Planning Requirements. 

The final rt of Mr. Molesworth 
Roberts's article on “ Planning (Horizon- 
tal and Vertical) of Churches of various 
Christian Communions in England” is 
unavoidably held over.—Ep. 


Standard Form of Sub-Contract. 

The Naticnal Federation of Building 
Trades loyers has published the 1948 
Standard Form of Sub-Contract. This 
form has been prepared by the Federa- 
tion, in consultation with representatives 
of the Federation of Associations of 

lists and Sub-Contractors, and re- 
the 1936 Standard Form of Sub- 
Poatract. Copies may be obtained from 
the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, 82, New Cavendish- 
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A CONVECTIVE 


FIREPLACE 


PATENTED INVENTION 


A TRADITIONAL open grate type convec- 
tive fireplace, a patented invention, has 
recently been brought to our notice. The 
following description and _ illustration 
indicate the principles of the design :— 

In the surround (1) are cut the air in- 
take openings (2) and the warm air out- 
lets (3). Above the air intake openings, 
inside the surround, are ledges (4), which 
form the continuation of a baffle plate 
(5). This baffie plate fits to the brick- 
back (6) and extends over the whole space 
formed between the suspended brickback 
and the chimney wall, dividing this space 
into two sections. The lower part, the 
cold air chamber (7), communicates with 
the room by the lower grilles, while the 
upper part, the heating chamber (8), 
communicates with the air of the room 
by the upper vents. Both sections are 


connected by a comparatively small aper- 
ture (9) in the middle of the baffle plate. 





A sheet iron plate (10) is placed on top 
of the brickback and is fastened on the 
chimney wall or resting on the wall (11) 
built up close to the chimney wall if 
there is sufficient space left. On this iron 
top plate, in which the smoke outlet (12) 
is cut, the connection with the chimney 
is built up by bricks, sealing the remain- 
ing opening of the chimney on both sides 
by brickwork in cement (13). In this way 
the heating chamber is sealed hermetic- 
ally from the smoke outlet and the 
chimney. 

The baffle plate has a twofold task: 
to direct the cold air, entering by the 
lower vents, round the brickback to its 
hottest part behind, where it rises into 
the heating chamber; and, secondly, to 
prevent the downward pressure of the 
expanding air in the heating chamber, a 
pressure which is much stronger than the 
draught of the warmed air. This counter 
pressure is checked by the baffle plate 
and turned upwards by reaction. The 
height of the baffle plate above the hearth 
is vital to the efficiency of the system 
and to provide a quick and continuous 
air current. 

It is claimed that the additional heat 
derived from a 16-in. convective fireplace 
of this type with a moderate fire is ap- 
proximately equivalent to a 4-kilowatt 
electric stove. The convector does not 
only produce a warm air current out of 
the vents but also heats the walls of the 
surround. Any kind of grate can be 
used, as the firebrick back is of standard 
size. The fireplace is distributed by the 
Convective Fireplace Company. 
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GAS SERVICES AND 


INSTALLATIONS 
A NEW BRITISH STANDARD 


BeroreE the war, three classes of 
tubing, known as steam, water and gas 
weights, were available for general en- 
gineering purposes. Broadly speaking, 
this nomenclature indicated the purposes 
for which each class of tubing was suit- 
able, and as a means of identification, 
the steam and water weights were painted 
red and blue respectively, whilst the gas 
weight was left uncoloured. During the 
war, in order to economise in steel, onl 
two classes of tubes were manufactur 
these being known as heavy and light 
weight respectively. The heavy weight 
tubing was of the same thickness as the 
pre-war water weight, and the light weight 
a gauge thinner than the pre-war gas 
weight. The heavy weight was painted 
red and the light weight left unpainted. 
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Class C tubing is identical in gauge for 
each size with pre-war steam weight 
tubing and can therefore be used for a!! 
purposes for which steam weight was 
employed before the war. It was origin- 
ally intended that Class C tubing should 
be identified by a strip painted in green 
running throughout the length of the 
tubing, but it appears likely that a series 
of rings painted in green, occurring at 
intervals along the length of the tubing, 
will be adopted. 

_ Class B is identical in gauge for each 
size with the pre-war gas weight, and 
yellow is the identification colour; Class 
B tubing is suitable for internal instal- 
lations. 

* Special attention is drawn to Class A 
tubing, identification colour brown, 
which is lighter in gauge than the pre- 
war gas weight. The following table 
indicates the respective gauges for each 
size of the Class A and the pre-war gas 
weight :— 
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weight) 
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No tubing of equivalent thickness to the 
pre-war steam weight was manufactured 
during the war period. 

A new British Standard (B.S.1387) has 
now been published, and tubing and 
tubulars will in future be manufactured. 
in accordance with this new standard. 
Three classes of tubing will again be 
— to be known as classes C, B 
and A. 











METALLIC LIQUID 


Unequalled for waterproofing 
Cement Renderings and all 
Mass Concrete; and for 
waterproofing and dust- 


proofing Concrete Floors. 


SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 
from per gallon 5/- according to. quantity 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR LARGE CONTRACTS 
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It will be seen from the table that the 

new Class A tubing is, for the }-in. and 
4-in. sizes, one gauge lighter, and for the 
larger sizes two to three gauges lighter 
than the thinnest tubing used before the 
war for conveying gas. 
_ With the thin walls of Class A tubing, 
insufficient metal may be left under the 
roots of the threads when these are cut 
under practical fitting conditions. For 
mechanical reasons Class A tubing is, 
therefore, considered unsuitable and 
potentially dangerous if used for the 
conveyance of gas. 

The following schedule is helpful in 
deciding the class of tubing suitable for 
the various pu iven, and it is 
Stressed that when ordering, the class 
of tubing required should be clearly 
stated in terms of the latest nomenclature 
in B.S.1387. — 

Tusinc.—{i) For internal gas installa- 
tions or tubes, above ground—Class B: 
(ii) For gas services underground, for 
any tubes laid under composition floors, 
and for tubing protected by wrapping— 
Class C. 

TusuLars.—(A) Tubulars with parallel 
threads such as connectors, double cop- 
nectors, connector. bends, running nipples 
and return bends. (i) For internal gas 
installations or tubes above ground 
Class C; (ii) For gas services under- 
ground, for any tubes laid under com- 
position floors, and for tubing protected 
by wrapping—Class C. (B) Tubulars witb 
taper threads. (i) For internal gas instal- 
lations or tubes laid above ground— 
Class B; (ii) For gas services underground. 
for any tubes laid under composition 
floors, and for tubing protected by wrap- 


ping—Class C. 
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Rapiant Heatinc. By Richard Wool- 
sey Shoremaker. (London: McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Ltd.) 24s. 

THE Law oF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. By J. R. Howard Roberts. 
C.B.E. (London: Charles Knight and 
Co., Ltd.) Price, 57s. 6d. ; 

Bur_pInc Your Own Apope. By Pau! 
and Doris Aller. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) Price, 16s. net. 

HoME AND ENVIRONMENT. By Walte: 
Segal. (London: Leonard Hill, Ltd.) 
Price 37s. 6d. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOUNDARIES 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1947 


SUBSTANTIAL changes in local govern- 
ment are proposed in the second annual 
report of the Local Government Boun- 
dary Commission, presented to Parlia- 
ment on April 8 by the Minister of 
Health, Mr. Aneurin Bevan. The Com- 
mission recommends that there should be 
three main types of local government 
units: counties, county boroughs and 
county districts. For convenience, the 
report refers to these counties and county 
boroughs as new counties and new 
county boroughs. 

The whole area of England and Wales, 
including the areas of the existing county 
boroughs, would be divided into new 
counties. The bulk of these would be 
the existing counties, with some combined 
and some divided. They would each be 
administered as now by the two-tier 
system, each with a county council and 
locak councils. The rest of the new 
counties would be large cities and towns, 
administered as now on the one-tier 
system, each with a single all-purpose 
council. The general aim would be to 
secure a population in each new two-tier 
county of between 200,000 and 1,000,000, 
and in each new one-tier county of 
between 200,000 and 500,000. 

The new county boroughs would con- 
sist broadly of the middle-size towns, 
boroughs with populations between 
60,000 and 200,000. They would also 
include, excepticnally. the Cities of Liver- 
pool and Manchester, which would form 
the centres of two new two-tier counties. 
[he new county boroughs would be part 
of the county, and would look to it for 
certain services, including police and fire: 
But they would form a new. and middle 
rank of authority, with important auto- 
nomous functions, including education 
and health services, in addition to all 





those of an ordinary second-tier 
authority. County districts would in- 
clude, as at present, all non-county 


boroughs (except those which become 
new county boroughs), urban districts 
and rural districts. As regards functions 
they would form a single class, their 
functions being, broadly speaking, similar 
throughout the whole class. In suitable 
cases they would, in addition, have the 
execution of county council functions 
delegated to them. The distinction in 
title between urban and rural districts 
would be abolished. 

Delegation of county functions would 
be effected by means of “county 
schemes ” prepared, in accordance with 
general principles approved by Parlia- 
ment, either by a body representing the 
county council and the county district 
councils, or by an independent body. 
The schemes would take into account the 
nature of the function to be delegated, 
and the circumstances of the county and 
of each second-tier authority. 

_ The report provides for 67 new coun- 
ties in England outside the County of 
London. Forty-seven would be two-tier, 
consisting of 30 based upon existing 
counties, six formed by the union of 
existing counties, and 11 formed by the 
division of existing counties, two of the 
ll being centred on present large county 
boroughs. The remaining 20 would be 
one-tier counties, based upon existing 
large county boroughs. Fifty-two exist- 
ing county boroughs, together with ten 





* Report of Local Government Boundary Com- 
nission for 1947: House of Commons Paper 
No. 6. H.MS.O., Price 1s., Post Free 1s, 2d. 
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non-county boroughs and one union of 
three non-county boroughs, would be- 
come new county boroughs. 

The number of existing and proposed 
authorities in England would then be:— 


Existing counties ... as sa 49 
Existing county boroughs... we 80 

129 
New counties, two-tier ... sa 47 
New counties, one-tier . ee 20 
New county boroughs f : 63 

130 


—— 


The report, which discusses the func- 
tions of the new counties and new 
county boroughs, the defects of the pre- 
sent system of local government and the 
reasons for the Commission’s proposals, 
concludes by discussing whether the time 
is Opportune for changes of this kind. 
It points out that most of the major ser- 
vices, including education, health, town 
and country planning and many othets, 
have been or are about to be completely 
recast, and local authorities are in the 
process of bringing the new systems into 
operation. The report emphasises that 
to delay any necessary alteration of the 
machine might involve an immense 
amount of unnecessary work, and adds 
that the sense of unsettlement in local 
government should be remoyed as soon 
as possible. 


ASSOCIATION OF BUILDING 
TECHNICIANS 


Officers and General Council. 

As a result of the ballot the following 
members have been elected to serve 
during the forthcoming year:—President: 
Kenneth Campbell (unopposed); Vice- 
Presidents: H. Moncrieff, D. Percival, T. 
McLaren, G. Thorpe; General Council: 
Colin Penn, A. Boyd, P. J. Marshall, B. 
Haward, C. N. Craig, B. H. Cox, C. W. 
Day, T. Wells, H. J. E. Pyne, W. E. Fox. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Housing Grants. 
Sim Watpron Smiruers asked the 
Minister of Health if he would state the 


average ex grant per house to local 
authorities for each of the types of per- 
manent non-traditional houses li in 


Table 11 of the housing return; for the 
permanent aluminium house provided for 
in the Civil Estimates for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1949; and a similar figure 
provided for a permanent brick house; 
also if he would state the average subsidy 
per house paid — 1947 to locai 
authorities on each of the permanent 
non-traditional houses listed in Table 11 
of the housing return; for the permanent 
aluminium house; and similar figure for 
a brick house. 

Mr. Bevan said the average amount of 
capital grant paid in 1947 for the non- 
traditional houses which were eligible 
for such grants was: Airey Rural, £175; 
Britisk Iron and Steel Federation, 
£244.5; British Steel Construction, £50; 
Cussins, £148; Dykes C.C.C., £95; Laing’s 
“ Easiform,” £112; Orlit, £109; Spooner, 
£72; Steane, £65; Tarran, £110; Unity, 
£114; Wates, £108; Wimpey, £83; Wool- 
away, £94; Permanent Aluminium Bun- 
galows, £708. 

It was anticipated that the same 
amount of grants would be paid during 
the present financial year in respect of 
the houses which had been included in 
approved proposals. In addition, Howard 
and Swedish houses were sold to local 
authorities under Section 3 of the Build- 
ing Materials and Housing Act, 1945. 
Payments to the Building Materials Fund 
from the Ministry of Health vote are 
£490 for each Howard house and £505 
and £475 for each Swedish A and D 
house respectively. No capital grant 
was paid on brick houses since the 
grant was intended as a contribution to- 
wards the excess cost of non-traditional 
over that of brick houses. 


Ceiling Costs. 

Sir WaLpRon SmirHers asked the 
Minister of Health if he would state the 
ceiling cost of a brick house allowed to 
private enterprise builders. ; 

Mr. Bevan said that the selling price 
of a house of the maximum size of 
1,000 sq. ft. must not normally exceed 
£1,300 freehold (£1,400 in the London 
Region), including the cost of roads, 
sewers and other services, but the limit 
might be raised where the cost of the 
developed site was substantially and un- 
avoidably above the normal. 


OFFICIAL 
NOTIFICATION 


Cement Imports Require Licences. 

The Board of Trade announce that 
from April 8 the unrestricted, import of 
calcareous cement, ground and unground, 
from any country will not be permitted 
and that individual import licences will 
be required from that date, In cases, 
however, where the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise are satisfied that the 
oe were despatched to the United 

ingdom prior to April 8, and arrived in 
the United Kingdom before April 15. 


they will be admitted without an 
individual licence. 
An Architect’ 


's Estate. 
Mr. Henry E. Mathews, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Oxted, Surrey, left £10,663. 


Estate. 

A. Alexander, Hon. 
A.R.LB.A., Canon and Treasurer of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, left £6,961. 
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NEWS ITEMS 
Officers 


The British Refrigeration Association 
announce that their President for 1948 
will be Jt.Col. Lord Dudley Gordon, 
D.S.O., and the Vice-Presidents will be Sir 
Samuel R. Beale, K.B.E., Mr. Kenneth 
Lightfoot, O.B.E., and Mr. A. M. Allan. 


of Operatives. 

In our issue of April 9 we published 
details of a scheme for bonus payments 
on L.C.C. housing projects, with the sub- 
title “ L.C.C. Instructions to Main. Hous- 
ing Contractors.” 

We are asked to make clear that the 
scheme was prepared by a panel ap- 
pointed by the Council’s contractors 
working on “ Value-cost ” contracts (only) 
to ensure uniformity on all these con- 
tracts. The scheme, on the lines of the 
article, was then submitted by each con- 
tractor individually for the approval of 
the Council’s Director of Housing. 


Industrial Design Refresher Courses. 

The third of the present series of indus- 
trial design refresher courses organised 
by the Central Institute of Art and 
Design and the Council of Industrial 
Design for designers in various indus- 
tries is to take place on May 10-15. 
The subject is kitchen and canteen 
equipment. The course is planned to 
meet the needs of those who are con- 
cerned with functional and appearance 
factors. The fee for each course will be 
seven guineas. Application should be 
made, as early as possible, to the Secre- 
tary, Central Institute of Art and Design, 
41-2, Dover-street, W.1. 


The Timber Problem. 

Speaking at the annual general meeting 
of the Timber Trade Federation on 
April 8, Major W. Newland Hillas, 
president of the Federation, said that the 
Constructional Research Department of 
the T.D.A. was capable of giving figures 
which would show that it was not only 
more practical and economical to use 
timber instead of steel, but it would even- 
tually save dollars. It had been stated, 
he said, that the exploitation of Africa 
would have overcome timber difficulties, 
but he was unable to agree, for the cost 
would have been far in excess of the 
saving of dollars, even if suitable wood 
was available in large quantities. There 
was not the slightest doubt that houses 
were our greatest problem, and greater 
production could not be achieved until th 

ple had been housed properly. This, 


¢ believed, could only be done by private — 


enterprise. 


An Aid to the Export Drive. 

_The annual report of the Electric Light 
Fittings Association for the year ended 
December 31, 1947, states that the Asso- 
ciation has pledged its wholehearted sup- 
port to the national export drive. A fit- 
tings export target for 1948 has been 
agreed with the Board of Trade and sub- 
divided equitably among the respective 
members of the export group on the 
basis of each member's individual pro- 
duction potential. The Association has 
promised the Board of Trade to confine 
available supplies for the home market, 
as far as possible, to essential home 
requirements, such as industrial installa- 
tions, including collieries and other basic 
industries, shipbuilding, railways, and 
firms production is for direct or 
indirect export. Members are render- 
ing aid to textile export drive by the 
re-equipment of textile factories with 
oan oe ee to “ drive for more 
face lshting tion modern coal 
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Schedule Withdrawn. 


The National Federation of Construc- 
tional Glass Associations announces that 
the special schedule of prices for bomb 
damage replacements, which was prepared 
for the Ministry of Works and the War 
Damage Commission, was withdrawn on 
April 1. No tariff will be issued to re- 
place it and members will be left in 
future to make their own arrangements. 


MATERIALS FOR 2,000 HOUSES 


BIRMINGHAM’ builders agreed on 
April 8 that enough materials are 
lying idle in Birmingham yards to build 
« houses. A meeting at the Central 
Hall decided unanimously that the public 
should be told that only the want of 
building licences from the Ministry of 
Health will prevent these houses being 
built this year. 

Land sufficient for 1,000 houses had 
already been declared available. Builders 
attending the meeting were ready to 
provide sufficient for another 2,000, and 
no one disputed that all the necessary 
materials were lying idle in yards in the 
city. 

The facts will be placed before a 
public meeting to be held probably at 
the Town Hall, and afterwards the 
Ministry of Health will be approached 
for licences to build by way of a deputa- 
tion to Birmingham City Council. 

The scheme—-termed the “ Birming- 
ham Building Pkan”—named 2,000 
houses because they were confident that 
number could be erected by the end of 
the year, said Mr. T. V. Mercer, chair- 
man at the meeting. 

“We may be able to build 4,000 or 
6,000,” he said. “All the material is 
available, and one merchant in the city 
has alone sufficient timber for 10,000 
houses.” 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. 
W. Fowler, National Organiser of the 
Master Builders, and Mr. Colin Large, 
chairman of the. “Luton Building 
Scheme,” the first of the 24 plans now 
progressing throughout the country. 
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TRADE NEWS 
Manchester Building Exhibition. 
Prominent among the exhibits at the 
Manchester Building Trades Exhibition 
is the “ Wates ” house, erected by Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd.. of 
Liverpool, in the City Hall. During the 
recent “Brighter Homes” . Exhibition 
over 150,000 visitors inspected the house. 
in which minor modifications are made 
to allow uninterrupted circulation of 
viewers. The house was also inspected 
by the Minister of Works, Mr. C. W. 
Key, M.P., and his party after the open- 
ing of the Manchester Building Exhibi- 
tion, and the Minister expressed his 
approval of several of the features in- 
corporated in this type of dwelling. 


Asphalt Resurfacing. 

‘The Mowlem Paving Co., Ltd., have 
begun work on the asphalt resurfacing 
of 2,000 yards of Finchley-road, London, 
N.W., from Swiss Cottage to Tower 
Garage, using the British-made Barber- 
Greene finisher. The rate of lay will be 
not less than 150 tons a day-—thus 
causing the minimum inconvenience to 
traffic. 

Dollars for Britain. 

Messrs. G. A. Harvey and Co., Lid., 
metal trade manufacturers, Woolwich- 
road, S.E.7, announce that the largest 
single-piece fractionating column ever to 
be exported from this country recently 
left their works on the first stage of its 
journey to Venezuela. It is a mammoth 
piece of engineering weighing 108 tons, 
having a height of 83 ft. and an inside 
diameter of 10 ft. By selling equipment 
of this type to American purchasers, the 
firm claim that they are earning dollars 
for Britain on a large scale. 


A Hand-Operated Pick. 

The Package Sealing Co., Ltd., la, 
Essex-road, W.3, have published a leafiet 
illustrating one of their products, the 
“ Solo Pick,” a hand-operated tool incor- 
porating a heavy steel ram working in a 
tubular casing. Interchangeable pointed 
or edged tools can be fitted into a 
patented chuck, thus enabling the pick to 
be used for a variety of purposes. The 
point or edge of the “Solo Pick ” can be 

laced exactly where it is needed, and the 
orce of the blow controlled by the 
operator according to the height to which 
the ram is raised. The manufacturers 
claim that it can be used efficiently by 
unskilled operators, and point out that 
one of its advantages is that it is always 
ready for use, as it is independent of 
power. 





BUILDERS’ DINNER AND 
DANCE 


Central Area No. 3 of the London 
Master Builders’ Association held its first 
dinner and dance at the Connaught Rooms 
on April 13, when the Area chairman, 
Mr. Dennis C. C. Roberts, M.A., A.C.A.. 
M.LO.B., presided over a gathering ¢! 
150 members and fri . The toast of 
“Central Area No. 3” was proposed by 
Mr. D. C. Burgess, M.1.0.B., President of 
the London Master Builders’ Association. 
and the chairman responded. Mrs. H. F. 
Falkus and Mr. G. L. Downing, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., replied to the toast of 
“ The Ladies and other Guests,” proposed 
by Mr. R. H. Willard. Arrangements for 
the event were in the hands of Mr. B. L. 
Morgan, ‘M.1.0.B., who acted as master 
of ceremonies, and the evening was voted 
a thoroughly enjoyable one by everybody 
present. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Auchtermuchty.—New junior school siniitings 
» be erected by Thomas 
East Kithride.—Agricultural workers’ houses 
p roposed, for which the ag are Craig & 
Siu Acct Sat etliges peed 
‘Clasgow.— rations itions pro 
at Broompark-circus, for which the architects 


are Monro Si. tee hedge ee. Glasgow. 
Glasgew.—Alterations tions proposed 
for the Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co,. Lid., 


for which the architects are Gillespie, Kidd & 
Coia, Wellington-st.. Glasgow. 
Harthill._New school buildings proposed, for 
which the architect is Mr. W. Watt, Albert-rd., 
Motherwell. 
—Conversion for housing of R.A.F. 
Camp at Carluke at £50,000, for C.C. Pians 
by Sam McColl, 23, Beckford-st., Hamilton. 
Lanark.—Reconstruction and additions to 
factory, for which the architects are Messrs. 
White & Barrie, 38, High-st., Lanark. 
Shotts.— New school buildings proposed. for 
which L. ee is Mr. W. Watt, Albert-rd., 


FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
ind previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open bpt not in- 

luded in this list see previous issues. Those 
ith an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (+t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
APRIL 19. 
+*Market Drayton U.D.C.—12 houses. Walter 
B. Bond, F.R.1-C.8., Colmore-chbrs., 3, Newhall- 
. Birmingham 3. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by 
ay 10. 
APRIL 24. 
Ne me R.D.C.—22 houses at 2 sites. F. 
ods, 3, High-st., a Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 26. 

Bala U.D.C.—(a) 10 asia at Maesybronydd 
site; (b) roads and sewers for 30 ge C.. 
Council Offices. Bala, Merioneth. Dep. £3. 

Bri R.D.C. — 14° houses with service 
reas, rainage works, étc., at Claverley. Henry 

ale and Sons, 21, Waterloo-rd., Wolverhampton. 
i £2 2s. 

Gt. Yarmouth C.B.—40 “ Duplex ” 
Magdalen College estate, Gorleston. 

iiford T.C.—Alterations and erection of addi- 
tional sanitary accommodation at Block 6, 
Isolation Hospital, a rd., Chadwell Heath. 
B.E. & 8. Dep. £5 5s 

Kettering T.C. —Houses at Stamford-rd. 
estate. Group 1A, 26 dwellings; gs 1B, 14 


houses at 


~dwellings; group 20, 6 dwellings. E., 3, Gold- 
st. Dep. £2 28. 
Kidderminster R.D.C.—24 houses at 2 sites. 


A. 8. Northover, M.I.M.E., E. & 8. . £2 2s. 
Warsop U.D. C.—4 pairs of houses with paths, 
drainage, etc., at King-rd. E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
‘Watford T.C.—Houses at —— Park 
estate, Contract No. 5. BE. & " 


former sub-station Loddon po 
Woodley. Chas Smith and Son wr and A.), 
164, Friar-st., ey we p. £2 2s. 

Worthing D.C.—8 houses at Palmer-rd., 
Angmering. a? Council Offices, 15, Mill-rd. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 27. 

t*Nerfolk E.C.—2 timber-framed hutments at 
Rockheath County Primary’ ag F. G. 
Limmer . (F.), Esacation Stracey-rd., 
Norwich Ba 
t*Northants ©.C.—Kitchen and dining-room 
at The Abbey Voluntary School, Daventry. 
County A., Ceunty Hail, Northampton. 

Sidmouth U.D.C.—15 houses at Brook Meadow. 
Lidford. a 14 at Greenhead, Lidbury. 8. 


Dep. £3 38 
APRIL 28. 
Biandferd R.O.C.—24 houses at 3 sites. E. A. 
Down. 47, Pv ceenam Overeliff-dr., Bournemouth. 
ep. £3 3s. 


+* Gloucester T.C.—48 dwellings at wens. 

A morgan (L.), Cty A. Dep. £2 2s 
D T.6.—10 pours Rs houses, - 
couienaad ewark estate. y Pp : 
Southwell R.D.C.—(a) 12 houses at Bilsthorpe ; 
(b) 8 pomeee at on one. 8. tect 
Rory ig x Dep. 
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“ BUILDER” PRICES. ™" 


Brass and Copper Tubes. 


The Brass and Copper Tube Association 
King Edward House, New-street, Birming- 
ham, announce that it has been decided 
that as and from Monday, Apri] 12, basic 
prices of all brass and copper tubes, other 
than those for export f.o.b. er c.i.f., will be 
reduced by dd. per Ib. This reduction will 
apoly to all unfilled orders as well as te 
1 new orders taken on and after that date 
Basic patos will therefore be: Brass 
tubes, per Ib.; copper tubes, 2igd. 
Ib. ; fn A. ferrules prices reduced by 
The reduction also applies to all unfilled 
orders on the books. 











Walter B. Bond, 
Birmingham, 3. Dep. 


houses at Great Bolas. 
F.R.LC.S., 3, Newhall-st.. 
£2 2s. 


APRIL 29. 
Gateshead ae Nipshen Being 
hall at Baincote Shook Chief A £3 3. 
Kingston-on-Thames 


T.6.—External 
oof ipa of 192 houses. B.S. 
Neweastie ¥.C.—(1) 150 houses at Montene 


repairs 
Dep. 


estate, Section B; (2) @ houses at 
ee. Unit No. 3 Section Cc. City A. _ 
~ a. 
APRIL 2. 
Bath.—Twin operating theatre and nurses’ 


school block at Royal United Hospital, Combe 
Park. Alfred J. Taylor & Partwers (FF.), 4 and 
5, Bridge-st., Bath. 

* Beckenham T.C.--Rebuilding six houses at 
Elmers End and Shortlands housing estates. J. 
Dove, B.E. & 8. Me £2. 

Ludiow &.D.C.—6 houses at Diddlebury. 
A. E. Wilson, Broad Gate-chbrs., 
Ludiow. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Merton and Merden U.D.C.—War damage 

repairs and ether works at Morden Park Club- 


Hal sw — strane buildings. S8., Morden 
all 

New i T.Cc.—52 houses off Queen 
Alexandra-rd.. Bemerton Heath, Salisbury. 


City 8. Dep. "£2 2s. 

.—2 pairs of houses at Burnhill 
— F. Bagley, A-M.LC.E., Council Offices, 
Wombourte, nr. Bev canine Dep. £2 2s. 
Warwick T.C.—20 houses at Stratford-rd. B.S. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
ford U.D.C.,—12 houses at Valley- 


West 
rd. estate. E. & 8.. The Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
MAY 1 


Widnes E.C.—Additional classrooms at Wade 
Deacon Grammar School for Girls. F. Miller 
(F.), Boro’ A. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 3. 
Bournemouth C.B.—16 houses at Berrans 
estate. Boro’ A. (Room 61). Dep. £2 2s. 

*HMalifax C.B.—54 houses at Cousin-la. 
side). B.E., Crossley-st. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 4. 

*St. Albans R.D.C.—2 blocks of 4 houses at 
Tassel] Hall estate, Redbourn. Architect & 8., 
43, Upper Lattimore-rd., St. Albans. 

*Seaton U.D.C.—6 houses at Eyewell Green. 
D. Rhys Price, Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Tamworth T.C.—36 houses, Amington-rd. site, 
and 18, Fazeley-rd. site. HH. F. Bruce Smith, 
M.1.Maun.E., B.E. .; 8s. 


(West 


AY 6. ' 
*Mitcham T.C.—46 ‘Sees at Tamworth Lodge 
estate, B.E. & 8. 


B.1.F. BIRMINGHAM 
STAND 








} 


Contract 
House, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
only). 







ete., 
way. Tedboush County 8., 








Colour Sprays Ltd 






. .D.6.— Pound Piece, 
Weston, Portland. kmay —, Sons, 23, St. 
Weymouth. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 7. 

R.0.C.—14 houses with roads and 


sewers at Peny =, Corwen. C., Council Offices 


Corwen. 


* 


MAY 
and St. Peter's U.D.6.—16 houses 
at Westover-rd. estate. E. & 8.. Pierremont 
Hail. “Dep. £2 2s 

i R.D.C.—6 houses at Northchapel. 
J. 9 (L.), 2, Chertsey-st., Guildford. 


Dep. £2 2s 
River Ouse Great Catchment Seard.—Office 
a=. Roswell Pits. Prickwillow-rd., Ely. 
Dep ao urst,” Brooklands-ave., Cambridge. 
Suoguess. V2.6. houses at Church-la. 8.. 
Town Hall. Dep. de, 


soibonr 
*Matileld R.D.C.—6 nt at Mill Green 
and 12 cottages = Northaw. J. H. Parker 
(4.), North-pl., Gt. North-rd.. Hatfield. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 1 
sehen 05<daaen of infants’ school 
aj Lovley Hi Chief Architect’s Office, Town 


ee “Erection of primary schoo} 
No. 3% at Lobley Hill. Chief Architect's Office, 


Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 
MAY 12. 
*8 C.8.—Erection of second half of 
Stanley Primary School, Marton, together with 


alterations to existing building, 5. Dep. 


Northfieet U.D.C.—12 houses at New House 
Farm estate. E. and 8., Council Offices. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
MAY 16. 

“Beds and Northants Beard for De- 
fective.—2 pairs of staff cottages at Bromham 
House Colony. County A., Shire Hall, Bedford. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

“Tonbridge UDP.C.—16 flats at Lodge Oak 
estate and 8 houses at Trench Wood estate. 
S. J. Thorne, C. Dep. £3 3s. 


—— 


Wandsworth 8. = Demolition of 274 and 276, 
Balham High-rd. Boro’ A. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 
APRIL 26. 
Lendon C.C.— Repainting Lambeth Bridge. 
Chief =" "Dep. £1. 
APRIL 
Kingston-on- Thames te — External repairs 
and redecoration of 192 houses. B.S Dep. 
2s 


. APRIL 29. 

Kiveton Park R.D.C.—Painting of 610 houses 
peo sevenes water tank reservoir at North 
Anston. ; 


MAY 3. 
Cumberiand €.C.—Redecoration of schools, 
canteens and practical instruction centres. 


Director of Education, 5, Portland-sq., Carlisle. 
y T.C. —Repainting 108 houses, Boro’ 
Dep. £1 Is. 
MAY 6. 
Wandsworth B.C. — External 
works at housing estates. 
Manager. 


MAY 2%, 
_Finohiey 8.C.—External and internal decora- 
tions at 4 schools. BE. & 8. Dep, £2. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
a — 


R.D.C. wis z of — mains at 
Ea wine ot, 


Chelmsford 
— Waltham. 
aa er cr and em =. 
works 
Partners bneteenota House, Batheaston, 
Bath. Dep. £5 5s. 
Maidstone T.C. Reade and sewers at Shepway 
"Warrington er Laying of main sewer, etc. 
oo 0 
©. 8. John Taylor & Sons, Artillery 
Dep. £5 (cheque 


“Ww. 
Treas. 


painting, ete.. 
Housing istates 


Bees 


APRIL 27. 
+Seeth Cambs. R.D.C.—Roads and sewers. 
at Babraham-rd., Sawston, and Orchard- 
Shire Hall, Cam- 
brid: Dep. 
ener ermagsess 


APRIL 29. : 
S eeaemacate T.C.—Surface dressing of reads 
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APRIL 3. 
Guildferd R.D.C,—Site preparation and sewage 
7 x works at Almsgate site, Compton. 
4 8., Millmead H Dep. £2 2s 


R.D.C.—Site works at Bull-la., 
Swallowfield. E. G. V. Hives (L.), 3, Cork-st., 
Reading. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 1. 

Naniwich &8.D.C.—Roads and sewers at 
Wrenbury site. H. Crabtree, E. & S., Stapeley 
House, Stapeley, Norwich. Dep, £2 2s. 

Biackpoo! C.8.—S aaooe rat af 

8. murface drainage ap orma- 
tion of 6 streets. BS. Dep. £2 2s. 
 sgeanmecd U.0.C.—Tarspraying of roads. E. 


Chard T.C.—Reconstraction of sewage dis- 
posal works. W. Herbert Bateman & Partners, 
Chesterfield House, Batheaston, Bath. Dep. 
£3 3s. 


3e 

Rayleigh U.D.C.—New siudge-<irying beds. 
etc. Lemon & Blizard, 25, Victoria-st., London, 
S.W.i. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 4. 

Sunderiand C.B.—Preparation of housing sites 
at (a) Pennywell, and (b) Hill-view. B.E. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 5. 

Wellington (Salop) R.D.C.—600 lin. yds. of 
4-in, dia. and approx. 1,400 lin. yds. of 3-in. dia. 
spun-iron water mains, etc. A. H. 8S. Waters, 
M.LOC.E., 25, Temple-row, Birmingham 2. Dep. 
£3 3a. 


MAY &. 

Chesterton ®.0.C.—3,700 yds. of 4-in. and 
30) yds. of din. dia. asbestos cement mains, 
et E. & 8., County Hall, Hobson-t., Cam- 
bridge. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 14 

Marthborough and R R.0.C.—5,800 yds. 

of 7-in. and 9-in. stoneware and spun-iron pipe 
sewers, two settlement tanks, two rotary perco- 

© lating filters, two humus tanks, eight sludge 
beds, two irrigating areas, pumping station 
and rising main. etc. John Taylor & Sons, 
Artillery House, 8.W.1. Dep. £5 (cheque only). 


MAY 15. 
Thetford T.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
peaat works. Elliott & Brown, Stanley House, 
elham-rd., Nottingham. Dep. £5 5s. 


MAY 22. 
Docking R.D.C.—Carrying out of water supply 
scheme. J. H. Marshall, C., Council Offices. 
Dep. £5 5s. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Acton.—Snowrooms.—At Gunnersbury-la., W.3, 
for W. Stevens & Son, Lid., Heathfield Works. 
G W. Smith, architect, 6, New-sq., Lincoin’s 


Inn, W.C.2. ; 

Camberwell._Dwe.iincs.—B.C. seeking loan 
sanction of £37,400 from L.C.C. for erection of 
= dwellings on site at Ablett-st. and Barkworth- 
r 


Catford.—Reconstruction.—Of dairy yard and 
stables at Wemyss-rd. for Express Dairy, Ltd. 
Alan D. Reid, architect, 30, John-st., W.C.1. 

Chingford. — Extensions. — To Handsworth 
Works, Handsworth-ave., for Colora Printing 
Ink Co., Ltd. R. J. Collins, architect, 32, Hamil- 
ton-gdns., N.W.8. 

ick.—ResviLpinc.—Of 23-47, Holmfield-rd. 

Cluttons, architects, 5, Great College-st., 8. W.1. 

. — ScHoo.. — Erection of Davidson 

Modern School for E.C., at £30,000. Scherrer 

> and Hicks, architects, 310, Regent-st., W.1. 

Robinson and $s, quantity surveyors, 22, 
Liverpool-gdns., Worthing. : 

Ealing. — Scnoot. — Proposed Walford 
Secondary School for E.C. ©. G. Stillman (F.), 
county architect, 20, Vauxhall Bridge-rd., 5.W.1. 

Ealing.—Hoste..—For students at 24-26, Mount 
Park-rd., for Moullin. Memorial Trust. L. H. 
Fewster, architect, 22, Conduii-st., W.1. 

a PE te y's 58 and 2, The Broadway, 
W.13. Nowell, Parr & Son, architects, 97, Old 
Brompton-rd., §.W.7. : 

Hornsey.—Hovses.—In ‘Springfield-ave. - for 
B.C. Swannell and Templeman, architects, 6, 
Raymond-bidgs., W.C.1. 

iiMford.—Rrevipine.-Of 2-20, Hampton-rd. 
Alexander Glenny & Sons, architects, 55, East- 
st.. Barking, Essex. 

.— Government Boitpine. — 
New Building for Government of India. Archi- 
tects, ay Metz and Birks, FF.R.1.B.A., 2, Lud- 
gate-hfl, E.C.4. 

London.—Reratrs.—To 1-4, Great Tower-st., for 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd. E. Bates and 
vce Sinning, architects, 89, Chancery-la., 

Milt Hill.—Bor.orse.—Plans by Hendon T.C. 
for erection of 6 buildings at Raw! lug Works, 
Grenville-pl. Plans submitted by ze Passmore, 

td.. builders, on behalf of Rawipiug Co., Ltd. 
a i m.—Fiats.~Erection of 93] flats at 

ishop’s ridge-rd. for B.C. Tecton, architects, 

21, Sackvillest.. W.1. Ove N. Arup. consulting 
—_—. Colquhoun house, Broadwick-st., W.1. 
.—~FLats,—26 flats for Ewell-rd. Couch 









+ 
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and Coupland, architects, 37, Sheen-rd., Rich- 


mond, Surrey. 


Sydenham.—Fiats.—L.C.C. have satctioned 
borrowing by Lewisham B.C. of £55,131 for erec- 


tion of X flats in Sydenham-rd. 
_Teddington.—Cantezx.—In 

Northcote Photo Works, Lid. W. 4. 

architect, 53, Palace-rd., East Molesey. 
Walthamstow 


. — Dweiuines. — T.C. has 
approved plans by F. G. Southgate, Boro’ A., for 
erection of 18 flats and 48 houses in Highams- 


park, subject to M.o.H. approval. 
Walthamstow 


.--EXTENSIONS.—To 61, Cassio- 
bury-rd., for Mitchell & Co., Lid. G. Ermest 


Clark & Co., architects, 203, Hoe-st. 


West Ham.—Traxsport Derot.—B.C. to erect 
Plaistow, at 


transport depot at  Riles-rd., 
£109,000. 


Westminster.—Rerrains.—T.C. have agreed to 
expenditure of £60,000 during coming year for 
repairs and maintenance of council houses, flats 


and prefabs. 
(PROVINCIAL) 


usant Primary School. 


ey ane A propose school kitchen at 
- 


—T.C. propose extensions at Tech- 


‘Blackburn. 
nical High School. 
Bournemouth. 


Alterations and improvements 
—— at Royal Victoria and West Hants 


ospital. Reynolds, Tomlin & Dexter, archi- 
tects, Granville-chbrs., Bournemouth. 
Brighouse 


.—T.C,. approved :—Office at works, 


Cromwell Quarries, for S. Marshall & Sons: 
boot factory, 
Brighouse & District Industrial Society, Ltd. ; 
works canteen, Branxholme Mills, for Black- 
burns (Bailiff Bridge), Ltd.—West Riding C.C. 
propose open-air school at Lightcliffe-rd.—T.C. 
propose crematorium. 

Bristol.—Mixed school proposed at Lockleaze. 
for E.C._ Plans by J. Nelson Meredith (F.). 
City A, Eagle House, Colston-ave., Bristol. 

rove.—Worcs ©.C. propose Primary 
school at Cofton Common. 
_ Goventry.—Proposed rebuilding of factory. for 
Singers Motors, Lid., Coventry. Pians by G. A. 
Steane, Queen Victoria-st., Coventry. 

Denholme.—U.D.C. propose houses at Hill 
Crest site. 

Dudiey.—T.C. appointed G. J. Timmis (A.), 
architect, Beryl-rd.. Noctoruni. Birkenhead, to 
pevoare plans for layout of industrial estate at 

ipton-rd. ; 

Hereford.—Repair depot proposed at Holmer- 
rd.. for E. A. Wilde & Son, Blue School-st., 
Hereford. Scriven, Powel] & James, architects. 
“— — ee , Hereford. 

i1.—E.C. propose dining-room and kitchen 
at Riley High School, Anlaby-rd. 

Hyde.—T.C. approved works canteen at 
Maltex Works, Cheapside, B.M.Y.. Ltd. 

Ps gr mn a approved warehouse at Brad- 
ford- for Airedale Dyeing Co., Ltd. 

Leeds.—18 flats proposed at Cliff-rd., Wood- 
house, for C. Garnett & Sons, Ltd., 79, Black- 
man-la., Leeds. 


AYGEE LIMITED WATerlco 6314 
100, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD, 
LONDON, S.E.1 


The Hall Mark of Craftsmanship 


uckT? 
ene? 


THREE WEEKS 


pape? 


ENGLAND'S LARGEST CLAZING CONTRACTORS 


Falwell rd. ‘for 
Watson, 


garage, etc., at Mill-la., for 


April 16 19438 


Lines (Lindsay Div.).—C.C. propose County 

Colleges on approved rig. ' 

— 0% ty) anagement of Lian. 

dudno and Distriet General Hospital haemeee 

replanning and extensions to hospital. C. £ 

Pearson (F.), architect, 18, Dalton-sq., Lan. 
caster. ae > ceed 

a | ton.—Mitchelis &. Butlers, Lid., Ca 
Hill Brewery, Smethwick, propose the “ Fou 
Covert” hotel at £20,000. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved :—Extensions ts 
offices at Grid House, Wilmsiow-rd., Didsbury. 
for Central Electricity Board; alterations and 
additions to offices, 32, Deansgate, J. Joseph 
FP. P. Oakley & Sanville (A. & F.), architects, 
, King-st.—T.C. propose health centre at 
North-West Neighbourhood Unit, Wythenshawe - 
community centres at Baguley Hall and 
Newall Green. 

Morpeth.—R.D.C. to erect 88 houses and 18 
bungalows at Pegswood. Plans by Mauchilen 
& Weightman, Saville-row, Newcastle. 

National Coa to invite tenders shortly 
for erection of following pithead baths 
Beamish ‘“ Mary,” Durham; Broomhill, North- 
umberland; Beech Tree, 8. Staffs; Bowbarn, 
Durham ; Bickershaw, Lancs; Eastern United, 
Forest of Dean; Tursdale, Durham; Westhorpe 
Derbys; Ogilvie, 8. Wales. 

Newburn.—U.D.C. obtained sanction to erect 
68 houses and 70 bungalows. Plans by J. 
Weatherley, S., Council Offices. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne.—City Council proposes 
temporary additional dining and kitchen accom 
modation at General Hospital at £9,000. Plans 
by G. Kenyon, City A. 

Newcastie (Staffs).—T.C. approved :—Payvilion 
at cricket ground, Gorsty Bank, Silverdale, for 
Johnson’s Fireclay Co. W. Lovatt, architect, 
5, Brunswick-st.—E.C. propose County Primary 
school at Bradwell estate. 

N .—Lotus, Lid., propose boot and 
shoe factory at Dallington Fields, Sir John 
Brown, A. é Henson & Partners (F. and A_), 
architects, 30, Billing-rd. 

N ire —E.C. propose Headlands 
School, Kettering ; Croyland-rd. School, Welling- 
borough; Junior School, Corby; New Modern 
School, Corby. J. Perkins, County A., County 
Hall, Northampion. 

Notts.—Conversion of Brackenhurst Hall as 
Farm Institute at £49,000, for E.C. E. W. 
Roberts (F.), County A., Shire Hall, Notting- 
ham. 

Nuneaton.—Garages, workshops, etc., pro- 

sed at Oastou-rd.. for Nuneaton Co-operative 
Soctety, Ltd., 22, Abbey-st. H. N. Jepson, 
architect, Midland Bank, Newdegate-p! 
Nuneaton. : : 

Oidham.—Licensing Justices approved exten- 
sive alterations at Palladium hotel, Ashton-rd., 

Clark. 


Runoorn.—R.D.C. propose houses at Lodge-la., 
Halton. 

St. Austell.—R.D.C. fo erect 100 Cornish Unit 
houses. 


Salford.—Geweral Electric Co., Lid., Victoria 
Bridge, Manchester 3, propose warehouse at tire 
Creseent. Brian L. Sutcliffe & Partners (F.), 
architects, 104, Watergate-st., Chester.—Res 
H. A. Yarnitsky. P.P. St. Joseph’s, proposes 
County Primary school at Ellesmere-st. William 
Ellis & Son (F.), architects, Barclays Bank 
bidgs., St. Helens, Lancs. 

Shetheid.—J. Billam, Ltd., 126, Eldon-st., pro 

se works at Trafalgar-st., Milton-st. and 

Idon-st.—E.C. propose additions at Carfield 
Secondary school. j 

fh (Bucks).—Slough Hospital Committee 
acquired Wexham Park, Stoke Poges, and 67 
acres of parkland as site for new hospital. 
hull.—Cinema, etc., proposed at Station 
oie V. J. Ollliver, Easteoste Hall, Hampden 
in-Arden. Harry W. Weedon & Partners, archi 
tects, 129, Lordswood-rd., Birmingham 17 
—E.C. propose Weston-la. Schoo! 
Botley-rd. ; Infants’, Beech-ave. ; Junior Schoo!= 
Denis Winston, Boro. A., Civic Centre, Soul 
ampton, 


Marshside. a 
—Mitchells & Butlers, Lid., Cap 
Hill Brewery, Smethwick, propose hotel. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—G. P. Stainsby, 57, High- 
st,. Stockton, is architect for store at Ramsga'« 
for Teesside Army Stores, and alterations © 
Bridge-rd. for City Knitwear, Ltd., and | 
Dovecot-st. for Bradbury & Son. _ se 

yn en gh to proceed with erect! 
of @ houses at Norton. 

Urmston.—U.D.C. approved :—Office block @ 
Trafford Park-rd.. Trafford Park, for es 
Railways, London and Midland Region. W.5 
Hamlyn (F.), Architect’s Offices, Headquar'” 
Watford, Herts; works garage, Mosley-t’ 
Trafford Park, for Superheater, Ltd. ‘ 

Wakefield.—T.C. approved extensions to ¥0'" 
at Bridge-st. for Sanderson & Clayton, ! 

W. Denton, architect. ae 

Wallsend.—Northumberland E.C. propose | 
porary junior and infant school at Station re 

Warwickshire.—E.C. Nicholas Cha 
berlayne School, Bedworth; Bilton-rd. Scho 
Rugby; Burmam School, Solihull; Castle Bro 
wich Secondary School. C. H. Elkins, Cow! 
A.. Shire Hall, Warwick. 


.—E.C. propose Secondary school 2! 
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TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally ye 

t Denotes recomme lor acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

€ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Accrington.—Site works, new enerating 
station at Huncoat, for British Electricity 
Authority. R. N. MacKellar (F.), architect, 21, 
Ellison-pL, Newcastle-on-Tyme: *John Laing & 
son, Ltd., Dalston-rd., Caritsle, £44,487. 

Bideford.—10 “‘ Airey” houses at Hartland, 
for R.D.C.: *Devon Contractors, £15,984, 

Birmingham.— Additional residential accom- 
modation for mak nurses at Winson Green 
Mental Hospital, for City Council: *Uni-Seco, 
Ltd., 25, Upper Brook-st.. 8.W.1, £7,069. 

Biackwell.—Revised for 54 houses, Town-st., 
Pinxton, for R.D.C. 8. Wells Architect and Hous- 
ing Superintendent, 100, Chesterfield-rd. South, 
Mansfield. ee by Messrs. Gleeds, Not- 

*C. A. Warden, 21, Derby-rd., 
ey, Notts. 


Blidworth (Notts).—Extensions to pithead 
baths, for nitions! Coal Board: *H. James 
(Mansfield), LAd., £29,290. 

Blyth, Suffolk.—12 houses at Stradbrooke, for 
R.D.C.: *E. Thompson, Ltd., Diss, £220,892 (sub- 
ject to M.H. approval). 

Bournemouth.—70 bungalows, for B.C.: 
"A. W. Hawkeley 
B 


tingham : Annes- 


Ltd,. Gloucester. 
ournemouth.—Reconstruction of Palladium 

Cinema, at Southbourne. Kenneth J. J. Marsh, 

architect, 57a, Southbourne-gr., Bournemouth : 

‘James: Drewitt & Sons, Lid., Seabourne-rd., 
Boscombe, East Bournemouth. 

Bradford.—16 houses at Eccleshill North 
estate, for T.C. J. H. Castle (F.), City A-: 
*J. Prior & Son, Threesix, Tranmere Park, 
Guiseley, nr. Leeds. 

Burnie .—Extensions at Public Abattoir, for 
T.C.: irect Labour (subject to Ministry 


a hy ). 
.—Dwellings at No. 1 site a 
st. and Barkworth-rd.), for B.C.: tH. Jones 
& Co., 6, Griffiths-rd., 8.W.19, £35,105 Ti lieu 
of previously recommended tender). 


Chadwell ee —Rebuilding 21, 23 and 25, 
Albany-rd. C. F Blegerts. are itect, i Electric: 
Essex: *W. GC. Marks, 


pares, Seven Kings 
ta., 207, Central Park-rd., E.6. 

Chard. 
two at Stocklinch, for R.D.C.: 
Sons, Iiminster, £10,894. 

Chertsey —Conversion of “ Pinefield,” Qa 
rd., Addlestone, into 3 flats, for U.D.C. ‘i 
Dexit E. : [The Tomell “a oan Bib Co., 

Lid., £1, Om : 

Chiswick.—Extensions to 7 mises at Hogarth- 
la., for Hogarth Laundry, Lid. D. A. Wilkie & 
Partners, architect, 45, Chancery-la., W.C.2: 
*F. Troy & Co., Ltd., James-st., 8.W.1. 

Chiswick. Mhiceliont to garage at 363, 
Chiswick High-rd., for The Clock Tower Garage 
Co. Winton. Thorpe & Tunnadine, architects, 
100, Victoria-st., 8.W.1: *James Crosby & Sons, 
Ltd., Coronation-rd., N.W.10. : 

Coalivilie.—54 houses at Hall-la. site, for 
U.D.C.: *F. Perks & Son, Ltd., Long Eaton, 
£76,032. 

Coichester.—18 Duplex type houses and 12 
three-bedroom type, for T.C.: “Direct Labour, 
£25,151 and £15,900 (approved by M.H.). 

Doncast “_ houses at Canterbury-rd., for 


—Six “ Airey” aes at Lopen and 
*W. Coombes & 


TS: ee Tucker, Boro’ A.: *Frank Haslam, 
Ltd.. 4, a Hall Cross, Doncaster, 
£23,211. 

D -Extensions to Training College, 
( a view, for T.C. F. H. Gibbons, B.S.: 


“A Crump & Sons, Ltd., Aston-rd., Dudley, 
£8, a 

Dudiey.—48 houses at Yew Tree Hill estate, 
and two police houses at Mayfield-rd. and two 
at junction of Nith-pl. and The Broadway, for 
T.€ TR. E. Sykes & Co., Bowley Green-rd., 
Old Hill, Staffs, £60,955 and £5,877. 

Ealing. —Rebuilding house and _ shops at 


63. Roseden-av. and 116, Ruislip- Austin 
Farr & Co., architects, 11, Sout ey Southall, 
whee *Venn Bros., Ltd., Park-rd., Hayes. 
1aax 
Ealing.—Three shops at Eastmead-av. Morris 
& Morrison, architect, 91. Park-way, N.W.1: 
"Waxlow Construction Co., Ltd., Long-dr., 


Greenford, Middx 

Ealing.- ~ Seeenishe at North Wharf, Gordon- 
rd., for H.A.B. & Co., Ltd., 4a, Manor-rd., 
W.13. David E. Nye, architect. 7, Victoria-st., 
S.W.1: *J. Kerfwell, Ltd., 12, The Grove, W.5. 
Easington. —200 houses at various sites, for 
R.D.C.: *Direet Labour (subject to M.H. 


agrevel). 

Enfield.—Temporary office accommodation at 
Y.M.C.A. site U.D.C.: *James Wilson & 
Son, £10,041. 

Forest Hill.—Two-storey extension at 118 
Stanstead-rd., for Riddle, Smith & Dufus, Ltd. 
~ John Brown, Henson ¢ Partners, architects, 

Sloane-st., 8.W.3: Mery Bros. (Builders), 
Ud. 120, Stanstead-rd., 

Greenwich.—Reinstatement - Dreadnought 


Seamer s Hospital. North West soa Romney- 
rd. Colleutt Ham architects, 126. ‘Wigmore. 
st.. Lond rey tt he riggs & Son, Lid., 56, Vic- 
toria-st. , 8.W1 
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Hebburn. rSeecetions Pa offices, for R. Frazer 
$ Sons: *J..M. Black (Jun.), Ltd., Back Glen- 
Pe 

* Henle _- —Houses for R.D.C. Four at Nuffield: 
*A. Bréwn & Sons, Nettlebed, £6,345; four at 
C hee rkendon : *“M. K. Paddick, Kidmore-end, 


Keadby.— Civil mt works at new 
generating one for ritish ser d 
pueneene, °F Q. Farmer & Dark (FF. 
Termina House, Grosvenor-gdns. , te 
8.W.1: *Sir Robert McAlpine & Song, Ltd., 80, 
Park-la., London, W.1. 

Keswick, Cumberiand.—Constructica of con- 
crete foundations and structures, for Keswick 
Granite C.: "John Laing & Son, Ltd., Mill Hill, 


; Loode.—84 flats at Sweet-st., for Leeds Hous- 
ing Committee. R. Livett, City A.. 
Priestley House, Quarry Hill, Leeds 9: alter 
Thompson (Contractors), Ltd., 17, Northent, 
Northallerton, 

Leicester.—i00 Easiform houses at New Parks 
Estate, for City Council: *John Laing «4 Son, 


Ltd., Mill Hill. N.W.7 
Lewes.—20 houses at Landport No. 1 site, BA 


T.C.: *Ringmer Building orks, Lid., 
Broyle, Ringmer, £26,722 (subject to M.H. 
approval). 


ons ae houses at yo site, for 
R.P A Parry, Council Offices; Pwllheli: 


*M Rowlands, Llanystumdwy, Caerns, £4,184. 
London.— Rebuildin 95-97, Greengate- st., 
E.13, for B.C. L. Fairbairn, architect, 57. 


Thorny oe. Chiswick, W.4: *H. Powell 
Son, Burnham- rd., 
oe to’ ne House, 4, 
Bett ., 8.W.1, for Overseas League, St. James- 
Josephs, architects, 10, Lowndes-sq., 
SW. 1: Srrollope & Colls, Lid., 41, Great Queen- 
W.C.2, £16,000. 


ay Pe premises at Tavistock. 


sq., for <m Medical Association, W.C.1. 
Douglas & oY Wood. architects, 1, Old Bur- 
ae © ~ Neal, Ltd., 117, Baker- 
8 


W.1. 
London.—Alterations to Mareol House, 
Regent-st., W.1, for Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
Ltd., Brittanic House, Finsbury-circus, E.C.2. 
J. M. Wilson and H. C. Mason, architects. Hope 
House, Great Peter-st., 8.W.1: *Richard Costain, 
Ltd., Dolphin-sq., W.1. 

London.—Rebuilding 11 houses at Braidwood- 
rd., 8.W.16. Leonard Ralph, architect, 95, 
Rushey Green, 8.E.6: *Jones & Feafey, ‘Ltd. 


77. Rushey-green, 8.E.6 
{Londen (Admiraity).— Arbroath R.N.A.S. 


The ONLY Strignior © 
that works as well 


OUTDOORS as INDOORS 
SAFE .... Guaranteed 


Neutral and Harmless. 


SURE jG ha aoe: youre 


accumulations have been stripped. 


SAVES... 








Its cost in 
time saved. 


QUICKSTRYP 31 





to Trade-card or Bill-head 
for details of nearesf 
Stockists. 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES INVITED. 
QUICKSTRYP CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 


57, Kingsland Wigh Street, London, £.8 
Telephone: Ciisseld 5307 


Housing Estate at Lochlands, site works, Wm. 
pees & Sons, Lid, East Camperdown-st., 


{London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value 
of £500 or over for week ended April 10:— 


London .0.W.).—-Contracts 
MOW for eck ended “Aor oo 
London : alty, Whitehall, 8.W.1, Rein. 
statement, ete. ge hn 
td., 8-21, Pall * 3.Wa: 


Mills, hy o hove "E. Excava- 
foundations, g. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 
—y > London, W.C.2. Ayrshire : Sat. 
Hostel, Ext. Stage 2, 


Daimellington, Instal. of 
heating and hot-water services, St Eng. In- 
stallations, Lid., 82, Merkland-st., G w, W.l; 


Alterations and additions, George, & 
Co., IAd., 37, Drumsheugh-gdna., Edinberght 
Berks: Garston-la. school, Wa , Temp. 
school bldgs., kitchen and room, Childrey Build- 
ing « Electrical Co., Ltd., 47, The Grove, Want- 
age; A.E.R.E. oe. Polytheere ee 
3 | ‘Schori Metallisi 

Breneeres., North Circular-rd., io 10.  Car- 

: Whitland County 


; * — 
and awe for “ Airey ” A. £E. 


8 Lid., Carpenters-rd., Stieuiond: E.15. 
Mieshire St. Margaret school, ermine. 


lassrooms, Scottish Tarm & 
heghaite Co., Lid., 44-52, Bilbao-st., Wi; 
Terryburn school, "Temp. classrooms, 
bn macadam “9 "ie 44-62, Bilbao- 
Glasgow ; jormline school, Temp. 
<liaeroome, ane R.. oe impey, Co., Ltd, 37. 
Drumsheugh "i in Cardiff 
Employment Ex H 
— re 


i. 

, Ttd., Westb Bristol. 
Bsns "(Gis Toynbee-rd. =e ee 
Pe. SEO, 2 Bates & Sons, Hedge 4 
Southampton 


Herts: Watford Research Station, Extensions. 
to laboratory, Y. J. Lovell & Son, Lid., Mars- 


nd acullery, 
tea ), Ui, Barlows-la... 
idlothian : Royal  Scottiak 


cleanings , 12, Gilmore-i,, 
Saintasge N. i? Windeer- pl., . 
Offices for M.N.I., dan Crew & Son, 37. Had- 
cman pi., bu - Northumberland : 

t. classrooms, Thos. 


Prudhoe West Bohoot, 

B. Gregory ag Seahouses 
Nocthumbeciand Assistance Board Hostel. 
bg, ) o. Morpeth, Adapis., Geo, wanee & 
Co., rchard mons. Welburn Park, New 
poe Sap ‘Tyne. Notts: M/Agric. Hostel, 

Hill, nr. Newark, Altns. & additions, W. J. 
Simms, Son & ©, Ltd., Haydn-rd., 
Rte ens Renjrewshire: Renfrew <— 
School, classrooms, Wm. Gibson & 
11-25, St. "Janel, Paisley. : Snr. 
school Wrock wardine Wood, 
"school & removal of oe ters, John 

2 ls (Bldrs.), Ltd., Coven, Wolverhampton, 
M/Agric., St. artin’s Hostel, nr. Oswestry, 
Adapts., Francis — ~ & Sons, Lid. (Bldrs. % 
Conirs.), Trevor, Wrexham. Stirlingshire : 
& M/Labour, — oe -bldgs., Graaee 
cake Adapts., iamson 

Grange Joinery whe “Grangemouth. “witte: 
Bradford/Avon Jnr. school, Temp Hope 
— & Co., llia, Bath.r rd., elksham, 
Wilta. 

“London Dept.).—Works 
placed by War + for w ended April 3 :— 
Leics: Building work, ay Fi 4 Sons, 

Melton Mowbray, Leics. S.E.18 

ing work, Truscott, Ltd., Leyton, £10. 
HR Sacks for T.C. C. Howitt 

(F.), City A., Town Hall. Conversion of “ New- 

bury ” O Daisy Bank-rd., Victoria Park, inte 13 

flats for singke women: *J. & J. Parish, Ltd., 

Burton-rd., Withington, Manchester 20 (in lieu 


contracts 


of tender previously accepted). 
dditional classrooms at Cruddas 
school, Cannil -st. school, St. Aloysius, Wel- 
beck-rd., and harrier-st. schools: *T. Arm- 
strong, "Lad. Newcastle 6. 
.—37 houses, for R.DC. R. J. 
— a itect, 1, Cheyne-walk, yg ene 
Ww a Wilson & on Sheep-st.. 
Northampion, 17,571; 11 at Bugbrooke, 
& Co. ill-ave.. Kettering. £16,211; 
6 at ardingstone and | and . at Yardley Hastings, 
Notheneien meat Society, Lea-rd., 
North £8 oe "211 681. 
en kitchens, for C.C., 
t (a) by are” school; and (b) West 
Labor of Morpeth; (b): 5 bean ye 
Wans “ ; *J. attie i 
Glendall-rd., 
a wort tes ‘eo at Gilasin fe 
R.D.C. Roiand T. Jones, sichitert, "Midiar 
G 
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Bank-chbrs.. Bangor: *Jones Bros. (Penrhos), 
Lid., Penrhos-rd.. Bangor, Caerns., £6,196. 
Ramegate. —~% ‘houses by local builders at 


—— Estate, for T.C.: *G. J. Attwood & 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


10,000 


BUILDERS 





are now members of the 


FEDERATION 


OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the industry 





ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
And ever 70 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





‘Phone or write: 
Secretary : 

26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams . “ EFEMBE, Holb, London” 

The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 





THE BUILDER 


Co. (6); *D. Dorman (6); 
*H. Newby & Sons, Lid. {95 
(4); *EQwW. — (4); 
cost, 2 


*D. C. Heard (6); 
*Grummant Bros. 
3 Tyler (4). Total 


omney Mareh.—44 houses for R.D.C.: tJ. B. 
Rose & Co,, Ltd., Folkestone, £64,053 (subject 
to M.H. approval). 
Shetheid.—Adaptation of 1, Broomhall-rd. as 
hostel, for City Council: *Direct Labour, £4,447. 
Shefheid.—102 houses at Parson Cross Estate 
for City Council: *Melling Bros., 
£23,798; *T. Marsden (14), £16,487; 
. F. Finnegan & Co., Ltd. (30), £34,696; 
“W. L. Simpson, Ltd. (24), £28,193; Curtis Red- 
mile & Son (14), £16,146. 
Bush.—Extensions to premises at 
Wood-la., for London Wholesale Dairies, Ltd. 
Staff Architect: F. T. Dear, 31, St. Peterburgh- 
pl.. Bayswater, W.2: *Bovis, Ltd., Stanhepe- 


Solihull.—First section of Hatchford Brook 
County Primary school, Lode-la., for U.D-C. 
C. R. Hutchinson, S., The Council House: 
*Bragg Bros., Ltd.. Church Hill-rd., Solibull, 
Birmingham. 

Redwell-la. 
H. 


extension, 
Ltd. (20), 
*J 


Shields.—Erection of 
Secondary school, for £.C. Architects: J. 
Morton & Son, Martins Bank-chbrs., Fowler-st., 
South Shields. uantity surveyors: Martin & 
Felton, Lioyds Bank-chbrs., Fawcett-st., Sun- 
derland: *Henderson Bros., Smith-st., Tyne 
Dock, South Shields, £207,391 (subject to M.E. 
approval). 

Southwick.—10 bungalows at Manor Hall-rd. 
E. A. Coates. M.I.Mun.E.. E. & 8., Town Hall: 
*J. W. Stratton, Ltd., 2, Holly Lodge, Bucking- 
ham-rd,, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex, £8,470. 

and.—For additional classrooms’ at St. 
Benets school and Hudson-rd. school, Sunder- 
land, and at the Workmen’s Hall site, Sunder- 
land: *Randle & Co., Cedric Joinery Works, 
Sunderland. 

Totnes.—12 Cornish unit houses at Maudlin- 
rd., for T.C.; *Selleck Nichols & Co., Ltd., 
St. Austell. 

Urmston.— Houses for U.D.C. E. L. Leem- 
ing, M.Inst.C.E., E. & 8., Council Offices, Orofts 
Bank-rd. 70 houses, 14 flats and 16 bungalows 
at Booth’s land, Woodsend Estate, Flixton: 
tJ. Maunders & Sons, Ltd., 554, Barton-rd.., 


WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 




















Boyle's ..zs:,- Ventilator 


IN USE 





OVER TWO MILLION 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
96, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbreke 2679 
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Stretford, Manchester; four houses at Ujjs. 
water-rd., Flixton: {D. Franklyn, Midland 
Bank-bidgs., Station-rd., Urmston. 


Ux @.—14 houses at Nine Elms Eetate. 
Cowley, for U.D.C.: *E. J Morgan, Ltd. 
Oxford-rd., New Denham, Uxbridge. 

Wallasey. — 26 la. County Primary 
school, for E.C. F. B. Grundy, B.E., Town 
Hall: *H. G. B. tt Mn Co., Ltd. ’ Super. 
pe Hoylake-rd., Moreton, nr. Birkenhead. 

Wallsend.—30 houses for T.C. G. N. Teas 
date, B.E.: *J. James, Wallsend, 10 at 
Charchill-st. estate; “R. . Gofton, Lid 
Monkseaton, 10 at Bt. Peter’s-rd. estate; *N 
Willis, Wallsend, 10 at Westmorlané estate 

Westminster.— Conversion into hostel of 
Buckingham Court Hotel, Buckingham-gate 
S.W.1, for City Council. Leonard Allen, archi 
tect, 109, Jermyn-st., S.W.1: *@ircle Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd. 143, Wembley Hill-rd., Wembley 

West ‘Sleekburn (Northumberiand).— Pit) ead 
baths at West Sleekburn Colliery: *G. Hender 
son, East Boldon, Co. Durham. 

Whitley Bay.—Houses for U.D.C.: *R. A 
Gofton, Ltd., Front-st., Monkseaton (12); *John 
son & Sons. Chapel- la.. Whitley Bay (12) 
*Rockcliffe Building Co., Park-view. Whitley 


Bay (8). 
Winohester.—Houses, for T.C.: 
£17,177 (12); 


Son, Ltd., 
Southampton, £8,073 (6): 
£8,628 (6). 


Lid., Winchester, 

Worcester.—Houses for City Council: 
Tolladinve: *G. Thomas, £6,048: 
No. 2 site: *T. Oliver, £7,214. 


PLYWOOD ano 
TIMBER 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LICENCES. 
SPEEDY ATTENTION ASSURED. 


RUBBER FLOORING—IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY all plain and mottled colours. 


N. GERVER 


TIMBER AND PLYWOOD MERCHANT 


2-10 Mare Street, Hackney, E.8 
Telephone: AMH 113I'2 5805'7 


[te ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING <o. 


SMART’S LANE 
LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 


*Brazier & 
*Baxter & White 
*Woolford & Sons 


Four at 
six at Newtown 


























HIRE 
CRADLES 


SALES 
ERECTION 

















GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 





BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
© & ENGINEERS 


of 
CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE : : 
34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1l 
1. : CHAncery 7901-3 
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